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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Kart BarTH uttersa passionate appeal to preachers 
and teachers to pass beyond questions of criticism 
and give their strength to expounding the special 
content of the Bible, ‘the remarkable something 
with which the writers of these stories and those 
who stood behind them were concerned, the Biblical 
content.’ As if in answer to that appeal one of the 
greatest Biblical critics of our time, Dr. James 
Morrart, has given us a magnificent exposition of 
New Testament truth. 


‘He has chosen for his theme Love in the New 
Testament (Hodder & Stoughton ; ros. 6d. net). 
We are all agreed that Christianity is a religion of 
love. What do we mean by that, and what is the 
evidence of the New Testament ? These questions 
Dr. Morratr has set himself to answer, and his 
answer is a monument of learning. 


Dr. Morrart considers it ‘ timely to readjust our 
estimate of Christian love by examining the classical 
standards as presented in the New Testament 
literature.’ And that for two reasons. ‘ (a) Some 
detach “God is love” from the context, and 
regard this either as the statement of a cosmic 
principle or as a complete definition of Christianity 
in itself. . . . (6) There is a tendency to isolate 
brotherly love and to concentrate upon that as 
the essence of Christianity, as though the ethical 
message could be detached from the religious basis 
with which it is organically connected in the New 
Testament.’ As men in previous times were pre- 
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occupied with the truth of the sovereignty of God 
and deduced from it what seemed to them to be 
logical conclusions as to the nature of the Divine 
decrees, so the Christian mind of to-day has laid 
hold on the truth of the love of God and has pro- 
ceeded to draw deductions from it without due 
regard to the teaching of the New Testament. 
Hasty generalizations, such as that God is the 
Father of all men by virtue of His creatorship, 
that all men are His sons, that all have a natural 
claim upon His love, and that His love will in- 


~ fallibly assure the salvation of all, are preached 


to-day as if they were beyond question the very 
essence of the Christian faith. Those who hold 
views of this type will find in Dr. Morratt’s ex- 
position much that is striking, not to say startling, 


The subject is treated under the three heads of 
the love of God to man, the love of man to God, 
and to his fellow-men. Under each head there is 
a most careful and thorough study of the teaching 
of Jesus, of Paul, of John, and of the Primitive 
Church. It may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that we have here the most complete 
and scholarly treatment of this sublime theme which 
has appeared in modern times. It is impossible 
even to hint at the treasures of exegesis here con- 
tained, and the finely minute studies of New 
Testament synonyms and idioms. We can only 
outline some of the main conclusions, leaving the 
evidence to be sought for in the work itself, which 
should find a place in every preacher’s library. 
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Dealing with God’s love to man, ‘ one of the most 
surprising results yielded by any close examination 
of Christianity as revealed in the- New Testament 
literature is that apart from the redeeming action 
of the Lord Jesus Christ the early Church evidently 
saw no ground whatever for believing in a God of 
love.’ In his great statement that ‘God is love,’ 
‘John is not thinking of a pervasive love-principle 
in the universe. . . . For John the revelation of 
God as Love is not an intuition or obvious inference 
from observation of the organic universe ; it is only 
evident to those who see God acting in Jesus 
Christ’s person and mission.’ Speaking of those 
who ‘dilute and dissipate the love of God into a 
vague sentiment about God as the Father of men 
because He is their Creator,’ Dr. Morrarr adds, 
‘ For this, the New Testament offers no encourage- 
ment whatever.’ Again, ‘ God is for Jesus the Father 
of those who share His fellowship, not of all men 
generally. . , . Membership in this group is indeed 
open to all; this is the invariable conviction of the 
New Testament, which is implicit in the teaching 
of Jesus Himself, and in this sense the fatherliness 
of God for all men may be held; but nowhere 
is there any trace of the idea that all men by birth 
are, as such, sons of God or brothers one of another 
in the full sense of these terms.’ The love and 
grace of God to men are overflowingly revealed in the 
New Testament, but the God whom Jesus preached 
‘was not a bon Dieu, genially tolerant of distine- 
tions between truth and falsehood or between right 
and wrong, but a God whose love embraced moral 
severity and justice. . . . “ There is nothing inexor- 
able but love,” as Carlyle once said, and the moral 
demands of God as revealed by the synoptic Jesus 
are searching and stringent. This relation of men 
to Him is crucial. Under His order of Providence, 
men may do certain things which will undo them ; 
such was the stern truth which Jesus taught.’ 


Dealing with man’s love to God, Dr. Morratr 
points out that ‘there is no reference in the New 
Testament to the idea that God is to be loved as 
our Maker and Creator,’ and where love to God our 
Saviour is mentioned it is 


Love that breathes not without awe, 
Love that adores, but on the knees of prayer. 
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‘Christ is not, for Paul, “my Beloved.” It was 
not that he lacked a~passionate devotion to his 
Master. But he generally chose to say, “ I am His 
dodAos, His devoted servant.” No one valued more 
highly than he did the freedom of sonship which 
faith brought, the sense of being within the house- 
hold of God the Father. But still he said, doddos. 
He never called Jesus even his Elder Brother ; 
once he described Him indeed as the first-born among 
many brothers, but this was from the standpoint 
of the Divine purpose. Jesus drew out His love in 
trust and service and obedience. . . . It is signi- 
ficant that the term beloved is used by Paul about 
his fellow-Christians, not about Christ—a usage 
generally reversed in the religious world of to-day. 
While Jesus Christ inspired primitive Christians 
with far more than mere awe or reverence, at the 
same time their love and devotion were charged with 
a sense of Him as their lord (xtpcos), which im- 
posed an instinctive check upon the use of ordinary 
love-language.’ 

Again, man’s love to his fellow-men was no mere 
sentiment but a steadfast will-to-good, which 
covered all the ethical relationships of life. It 
expresses itself in various shades of meaning, 
‘from the heroic form in which it inspires self- 
sacrifice for one’s fellows, to the not less trying 
duty of forgiving injuries; from the thoughtful 


affection which avoids harshness and selfishness, or _ 


which under the strain of intercourse refuses to lose 
its temper, to the patient effort after good-nature 
and generosity even to the surly and malicious at 
one’s side.’ Philanthropy, however, is no substitute 
for religion. ‘The idea of unselfish, devoted love 
to one’s fellows being enough as a religion does not 
seem to have occurred to any writer in the New 
Testament. . . . They shrank in horror from any 
view of religion which undervalued belief. From 
that they recoiled, as though it non-suited faith. 
Religion was to speak de Deo, or it was nothing. 
. . . The source of love as well as the standard of 
it was sought and found in what the Church owed 
to God who had drawn near to their life in Jesus 
Christ.’ 


To sum up, love as declared in the New Testament __ 


a 
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is absolutely Christo-centric, revealed, confirmed, and 
communicated by the Divine will acting in history 
and expressing itself in the gift of God’s Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. ‘ Hedonists and humani- 
tarians have claimed in their respective fashions 
that “ love is God, or god,” avowing that this love 
is the one thing in the wide world which they are 
prepared to label as divine. But Christians in the 
first generation had not so learned their lesson. 
. . . According to the New Testament the Church 
began (and if it fails to continue this, it will soon 
end) by confessing God is love, but only in the spirit 
of adoring reverence which inspired the song of 
praise to Him who loves us, and has loosed us from 
our sins by shedding His own blood . . . to Him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever: Amen. 


There will always be a welcome among modern 
men, at any rate among modern religious men, 
for any earnest and competent discussion of the 
Christian Faith in the light of the problems that 
have been pressed upon it from the side of science 
and, in general, from those subtle influences which 
constitute the intellectual. atmosphere of our time. 
The days are gone for ever when the confident 
appeal, which used to be, and still is, made to the 
Bible by the unreflecting Christian man, can be 
permitted to ignore the trend of contemporary 
thinking in the realms of science and philosophy. 
The thoughtful Christian owes it to-day, as he has 
always owed it, alike to himself and to the faith 
which he holds, to find a place for it in the in- 
tellectual world in which it has pleased God to 
place him. We are living in the twentieth century, 
and it is to the thought and the movements of our 
own century that we have to relate our religious 
thinking, if we hope to commend our Christian 
faith to the men who are saturated with that thought 
and immersed in those movements. 


Real help towards this much needed reconciliation 
will be found in Archbishop Charles F. D’Arcy’s 
book on The Christian Outlook in the Modern World 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). Its sub-title is 
“The Amazing Pageant of Creation and History as 
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understood by Faith and Science,’ and it may be 
fairly described as a sane, courageous, and not un- 
successful attempt to defend the Christian faith, 
or at least the Christian outlook, in view of the 
staggering immensity and complexity of the world 
into which we are introduced by the representatives 
of the modern sciences. Indeed, it is much more 
than this, for it discusses such questions as the 
problem of evil, immortality, the Trinity, prayer, 
and sacrament. 

The Archbishop would of course be the last to 
expect that every one will accept without challenge 
all the conclusions to which he has come: he is 
too well aware of the difficulties which beset the 
discussion on the right hand and on the left. He 
knows that there are many good Christians who 
do not entirely share his own generous faith that 
‘the all-embracing love of God will finally break 
down all opposing barriers of hardened evil.’ The 
human will has the sombre and mysterious power 
of resisting and rejecting what it knows to be good, 
and who can-say for certain that in the end it will 
inevitably suffer itself to be won even by the 
coercion of the Divine love? But, after all, Dr. 
D’Arcy’s book is concerned rather with an ‘ out- 
look’ than with dogmatic affirmations, and he will 
doubtless be content if he can persuade others to 
share his own attractive outlook. 


Among other things he offers some incidental 
remarks, which are steadying and refreshing, on the 
ever-present subject of miracles. What place can 
there be for them within a system instinct with law 
and order, a system which seems to present in- 
exorable sequences of cause and effect ? He points 
out that man himself, assuming the fundamental 
reliability of the universe, can produce effects 
which would once have been called miraculous, by 
his increasing knowledge of and consequent control 
of natural forces; and he suggests that, while 
man’s control of these forces is on the surface of 
things, God’s is from the centre: He is ‘the inner 
life of all’; and therefore ‘at great turning- 
points of human history, when the mind of man has 
need to be awakened to the reality of the spiritual,’ 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that unusual 
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events occur. There are minds to which this 
solution of the problem will not be entirely satis- 
factory, but even for them it may have its own 
element of suggestiveness. 


For it is hardly to be supposed that the universe 
is without a purpose ; and if behind it there is a 
Mind, as there surely must be, of inconceivable 
Majesty, is there any absurdity in supposing that 
that Mind, with its infinite resources, may direct, 
as man himself can, the forces at its disposal and 
make them contributory to its purpose ? With the 
purpose, as such, science has nothing to do ; science 
has to do with the links in the chain, religion with 
the meaning of the whole. The universe is a great 
adventure ; man, as all literature testifies, is the 
immemorial adventurer, and God is happily char- 
acterized by Dr. D’Arcy as the Supreme Adven- 
turer. If we think of Him thus, ‘ we must regard 
Him as one who, permitting the physical forces of 
the world to work themselves out to the full, and 
entrusting His creatures of higher order with moral 
attributes, so as to fit them to share with Himself 
the vast adventure of the ages, relies solely upon 
moral forces to gain the victory.’ 


The book teaches us to look with wonder and 
gratitude upon the inconceivably magnificent 
pageant which has been unfolding throughout the 


millions of years before the dawn of human history, , 


and moving through historic time with an even 
more impressive majesty, as the meaning and drift 
of that purpose come to ever clearer expression. 
Dr. D’Arcy is not only not afraid of evolution, he 
rejoices in it; so far is he from fearing that the 
account of human origins as given by science 
detracts from the dignity of man that he ‘ confesses 
that the sense of kinship with all creation, the 
realization that every living thing is a blood-relation, 
has been to him a source of intense joy.’ 


This leads him to find good and adumbrations 
of the end in the most primitive forms of religious 
expression. The African animist, with his belief 
in unseen spiritual powers, possesses the first essen- 
tial element of a true faith, and is already on his 
way to a faith in One Supreme Good and Holy God ; 
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and the man who offered his beast in sacrifice was 
making a real sacrifice;.and was a true forerunner 
of those who, with deeper appreciation of the 
spirituality of God, offered to Him the more accept- 
able sacrifice of the broken spirit and the contrite 
heart. To a generous outlook of this kind in- 
tolerance is alien: in whatever land the missionary 
may cast his lot, he finds that God has been there 
before him, preparing the way. 


The discussion fittingly concludes with a chapter, 
which treats a familiar subject in a striking way, 
on The Lord’s Prayer and Modern Thought. In 
commenting on the petition, ‘ Give us our bread for 
the coming day,’ Dr. D’Arcy emphasizes what he 
boldly calls ‘the Divine common sense of Jesus’ 
in frankly recognizing that man must have the 
means of life before he can rise to other and higher 
things. This courageous recognition of indubitable 
fact is no less a feature of Dr. D’Arcy’s long 
argument, and the greatest of all facts he finds in 
the saying, ‘ God is love.’ Here, he says, ‘ we find 
the only clue to the final mystery of things.’ 


In the recent discussions of the Epistle to the 
Galatians the main points of difference have been 
concerning the geographical question of the district 
intended by ‘ Galatia,’ the probable place and date 
at which the Epistle was written, and the relation 
of the facts mentioned by Paul to the narratives of 
the Book of Acts. There has been general agree- 
ment as to the nature of the Galatian movement 
which Paul is trying to check and the character of 
the opponents who have stirred his resentment. 


The current view of the Galatian movement is 
far from being a recent view. It has been presented 
(with various differences in detail) by nearly all the 
books on the subject, and was substantially that of 
the ancient commentators—Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Jerome, Ambrosiaster. Something 
much like it seems to be stated in the neat second- 
century prologue to the Epistle commonly attributed 
to a Marcionite origin: ‘Galatae sunt Graeci. Hi 
verbum veritatis primum ab apostolo acceperunt 
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sed post discessum ejus temptati sunt a falsis 
apostolis ut in legem et circumcisionem verterentur. 
‘Hos apostolus revocat ad fidem veritatis, scribens 
eis ab Epheso.’ 

The common assumption is a gratuitous one that 
the false teachers who ‘ bewitched’ the Galatians 
were emissaries from the Judaizing party at Jeru- 
salem, but the common assumption that the false 


teachers were Judaizers can hardly be regarded as. 


gratuitous ; indeed, it has remained practically 
unchallenged till within very recent years. It was 
challenged by Professor Wilhelm Liitgert, now of 
Berlin, in 1919, but in the disturbed period imme- 
diately following the war his views received little 
attention and seem generally to have escaped notice 
since that time. They have now been revived by 
Dr. James Hardy Ropes of Harvard. 


Dr. Ropes is well known to students of the New 
Testament for his scholarly labours on the text of 
the Acts, which he edited in Jackson and Lake’s 
“The Beginnings of Christianity.’ He appears to 
have been a pupil of Liitgert’s, and the essay which 
he now publishes rests largely on the suggestions 
and instruction he has received from Liitgert, 
though the form of treatment is obviously Dr. 
Ropes’ own. The essay is entitled The Singular 
Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians, and is issued 
as an extra number of the ‘ Harvard Theological 
Review’ (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A.). 

The theory which an endeavour is here made to 
substantiate is that the most troublesome party 
in Galatia were not Judaizers at all. They were 
opposed to the Judaizers even more strongly than 
they were to the Apostle. They were ‘ pneumatici,’ 
‘ spiritual persons,’ ‘ radicals,’ ‘ perfectionists,’ who, 
insisting upon the completely new status into which 
the gift of the Holy Spirit introduces believers, 
tended to cut off Christianity altogether from its 
roots in the Jewish religion, and to exempt 


themselves even from distinctions of right 
and wrong and from moral discipline. It would 
appear from recent studies of the Corinthian 


Epistles that they, and not the Judaizers, were 
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Paul’s most dangerous opponents in the Gentile 
world. 

We cannot here analyse the able argument 
advanced by Dr. Ropes, working with Liitgert’s 
original conception, in support of this theory, which 
greatly diminishes, as he claims, the chief diffi- 
culties of the Epistle. But it is a theory which can 
hardly fail to win the attention of the critics, 
sponsored as it is by two such recognized authorities 
in New Testament scholarship, and it provides, not 
improbably we think, a valuable clue to the inter- 
pretation of the situation in Galatia. It should be 
noted that it depends primarily upon the admission 
that the above-named type of opponents of Paul 
existed in the Gentile churches. 


We should like, however, to show at least the 
bearing of the theory on the elucidation of the 
Epistle, granted that the ‘ radicals’ were a party of 
opposition to Paul, and that they were active among 
the Galatians. The main positive teaching of the 
Epistle is that (2) faith in Christ is the only way 
of salvation, and a Gentile believer must not subject 
himself to the Jewish Law; (2) the believer in 
Christ, though a Gentile, is in full reality brought by 
faith imto direct relation to Abraham and to the 
promises made to Abraham. But why should Paul 
elaborate, as he does, the second contention? It 
seems to be somewhat lacking in point if Paul is 
only meeting the arguments of Jewish Christians 
who are working on the minds of Gentile believers. 
It is not easy to see why these last should be 
particularly interested in their relationship to 
Abraham. 

It is suggested that the second contention would 
have at least more point if Paul, besides sharply 
reproving the tendency to adopt Jewish rites, is 
regarded as repelling charges against himself on 
the part of the spiritually radical, the ‘ pneumatic,’ 
who would have him sever the connexion of 
Christianity with Judaism altogether. This Paul 
would never do. And we may well imagine him 
explaining in defence of his essential faithfulness 
to the Jewish inheritance that Christians, even 
Gentile Christians, are ‘sons of Abraham’ through 
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the freewoman, the Jews being ‘ sons of Abraham ’ 
merely through the bondwoman. 


Dr. Ropes has tabulated some of the other 
difficulties under the current theory, and with a 
note of the chief of these we must conclude. (z) 
The supposed appeal of the Judaizers to the Jeru- 
salem apostles is odd, since precisely the main 
contention of the Judaizers, that circumcision was 
necessary, was not shared by the Jerusalem apostles. 
(2) That he preaches circumcision is a singular 
ground for an attack on Paul by those who also 
preach it. (3) Extensive ethical instruction is 
introduced which, zf merely pastoral, is hardly in 
place in this letter, and distinctly weakens Paul’s 
main contention in behalf of freedom. 

Our readers should consider whether the inter- 
pretation becomes easier on the alternative theory 
here suggested, that there was a sharp conflict in 
Galatia between two extreme parties, each of which 
exaggerated one side of Paul’s teaching, and that 
the chief bitterness against Paul was on the part of 
some of those who insisted, as he declares that he 
too does, on the independence of the Christian faith 
from the Jewish Law and on the sufficiency of the 
Spirit. 


Professor James Alex. RoBEeRTSON of the Church 
of Scotland College, Aberdeen, maintains in the 
midst of his academic labours and technical studies 
in theology, and despite them, that habit of attrac- 
tive, popular utterance which helped in no small 
measure to give him distinction as a preacher. 
In his most recent work, Who was Jesus of 
Nazareth ? (James Clarke; 5s. net), he has pub- 
lished eight lectures and papers gathered together 
from various directions. In the first of these, which 
gives the book its title, he inquires as to the meaning 
of Jesus for our human life. He concludes that 
Jesus’ consciousness of standing in a unique re- 
lation to God and to men is an undeniable part of 
His mind, and absolutely demanded by His char- 
acter. ‘By His perfect response.to the pressure 
and solicitation of the Spiritual World, that 
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Spiritual World was finding, and even now finds, 
perfect access to the life of Humanity through 
Him.’ 

The second study is of Jesus as the ‘ Master 
Teacher.’ His knowledge of the Old Testament and 
genius in selection are dwelt upon, then the lessons 
He taught and the method of His teaching. ‘ His 
one great principle as a Teacher—and it is the true 
ideal of all religious teaching—was just to let 
sanctified personality do its perfect work.’ But 
His voice, His face, His mannerisms, His un- 
obtrusiveness, His opportunism, His humour, were 
all part of His personality, and enter into our 
estimate of His teaching method. 

‘Surely there is humour in the idea of trying to 
fatten one’s pig for market with a bucket of pearls ; 
in the fantastic picture of a camel trying to shove 
itself through the eye of a needle ; in the picture 
of a man complacently handing a stone to the child 
who had asked for bread; of the family sitting 
solemnly round an inverted tub from beneath 
which a feeble gleam or two of lamp-light is 
struggling ; . of the Pharisee with a trumpeter 
heralding his progress down the street while he 
distributes his little doles, tremendously in love 
with himself; of another Pharisee straining out 
the daddy-long-legs from his wine, yet swallowing 
a camel, monstrous daddy-long-legs, hump, and 
pads, and sardonic smile as well.’ 


The third and fourth studies, ‘The Tragic 
Schism : Can it be Healed ?’ are in the Atonement, 
and catch up the teaching both of Anselm and of 
McLeod Campbell. ‘ While Christ’s Passion is the 
Holy God pronouncing judgment on, by bearing, 
sin, Christ’s Passion is at the same time the sorrow 
of the sinner’s confession, the perfect Amen. . . 
out of the heart of humanity to the reproach that 
speaks in God’s injured Holy Love. Even so the 
hot tears of a mother over her wayward child, 
while they are a symbol of the cost she had to 
pay in the act of reconciliation, are a pathetic 
confession also . . . of hzs sin.’ 


In the fifth study it is claimed that the Christian 
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Church began its career in the ‘Conversion of 
Peter.’ It is well to be reminded of this in these 
days, in view of the claim so often made that it 
was Paul who actually founded the Christian 
Church. That bold resounding sentence to which 
Peter gave utterance on the Day of Pentecost— 
‘Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ ’—is the veritable 
foundation-rock on which the Christian Church 
was built. 

“The Mind of the Master on Immortality ’ is the 
next study. It is a study characteristic of the 
author, and perhaps we find him here at his best. 
He offers us a very suggestive exposition of the 
Synoptic passage in which Jesus apparently touches 
upon the religious argument for immortality (‘I 
am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob’), and adumbrates briefly, but 
also suggestively, his views on the moral conditions 
and implications of the fact of immortality. 


The penultimate study is in the ‘ Authority of 
Scripture.’ A rapid historical survey of this 
subject is followed by a- constructive view of it, 
starting from the two principles, that the Word of 
God is not the letter of Scripture, but is contained in 
Scripture, and that the judge of what constitutes 
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the Word of God in Scripture is, as the Reformers 
expressed it, ‘the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Here is how Dr. ROBERTSON expresses 
the dependence of the Christian revelation upon 
the revelation of God in the Israelitish and Jewish 
religion: ‘Without the mountain-mass of Old 
Testament monotheism, could the stainless peak of 
New Testament revelation have risen up into the 
full blaze of God’s sunlight ? ’ 


The concluding study of ‘ The Spirit of God, and 
the New Testament Experience,’ was the inaugural 
lecture delivered by Dr. RoBERTSON on assuming 
the duties of his chair. Here he would recall us 
to the New Testament experience if we would 
revitalize our theology. For the New Testament 
experience was ‘the most vitalising moment of 
history.’ Upon it, as he has recaptured it for 
himself, he would base his confession of the Faith. 


“I believe in God, through Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord. I give myself to God, who was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself. I share 
the assurance that the living Christ is present now 
and always in the fellowship of the faithful, labour- 
ing for the coming of His Kingdom among men. 
And, finally, I am persuaded that all the redeemed 
shall live for ever with Him and reign with Him ina 
perfected and unshakable Kingdom.’ 


The Words from (Be Cross. 


Il. The Penitent Thief (Lk. xxiii. 39-43). 


By PrincipaL W. M. Maccrecor, D.D., GLAscow. 


TuHIs episode is not even hinted at by Mark, nor by 
Matthew, who, at this point, closely follows him ; 
on the contrary, they bluntly record that both 
the brigands joined in the general reviling of Jesus. 
So it is not surprising that many serious students 
should treat it as not belonging to the earliest 
tradition ; it is, says Montefiore, ‘a special Lucan 
embroidery,’ ‘a dramatic incident which can lay 
no claim to be historical.’ According to Holtz- 


mann’s view, the penitent thief is designed to 
represent the Gentile in his appeal and the welcome 
which Jesus is ready to give. The story is not 
history, it is argued: it is midrash or edifying 
teaching. But however plausibly such a view 
may be presented it must be pronounced hasty 
and precarious. Luke’s account of the Passion is 
rich in independent material ; his account of the 
night following the arrest in Gethsemane is far 
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more vivid in its detail than Mark’s, and he alone 
describes the appearance of Jesus before Herod, 
which closely joins on to other incidents in the 
common record. No doubt, as in his account of 
the Supper, he sometimes betrays the later influence 
of Paul, but this is not enough to warrant us in 
dismissing what is peculiar to him as unhistorical. 
He seems to have been in Paul’s company during 
his detention at Czsarea, and thus would have 
opportunity for meeting eye-witnesses of the 
Passion. It is possible, as J. H. Moulton insists, 
that Paul himself was one of these, and that the 
centurion in charge of the execution, who was so 
deeply moved at the end, was another ; certainly 
the women who stood by were accessible with 
their recollections. Jerome hints at the danger of 
“an interpretation flattering the ears of the public, 
but none the truer for that,’ and in recent times 
we have had more than enough of a romantic and 
sentimental handling of the gospel records; yet 
the richness of Luke’s separate sources of informa- 
tion forbids any dogmatic rejection of this narrative. 
In so early a document as the Gospel of Peter 
(which Dr. M. R. James dates before 150), we read 
that ‘one of these malefactors reproached the 
executioners, saying, We have thus suffered for 
the evil we have done, but this Man who has become 
the Saviour of men, wherein has He injured you ? 
And they were angry with him and commanded 
that his legs should not be broken that so he might 
die in torment.’ The thieves appear with a wealth 
of legendary detail in the later Apocryphal writ- 
ings; names are assigned to them, and of the 
penitent it is told that he was one of a party which 
captured Joseph and Mary and the Child on their 
way to Egypt, that at his urgent pleading they 
were released, and the Child foretold the destiny 
of His deliverer, and that thus on the Cross he 
could appeal to the Lord, and say—Remember 
me! But this is pure story-spinning, whereas the 
passage in the Gospel of Peter, in its form, stands 
out sufficiently clear from Luke’s narrative to 
encourage the belief that in quarters which Mark 
had not explored there lingered the tradition of a 
dramatic confession from this dying robber of the 
character of his strangely matched Companion in 
death. 

These men are called malefactors and robbers, 
but the words give little information as to their 
offence. Mark (157) refers to other rioters im- 
prisoned with Barabbas, who, presumably, had 
been the leader in some rising (Mt 2716), so it is 
natural to set these two in that connexion. They 
were not thieves so much as brigands, with at least 
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some show of patriotism, whose immediate quarrel 
was with Rome. Such wild men, impatient of any 
government which has stood strictly for order, 
have seldom for long been unknown in the hills 
and hiding-places of Judea ; and if they had been 
able to read, the inscription above the head of 
Jesus might have moved them with peculiar 
For this Man was there called— 
King of the Jews! that helpless, lacerated Figure ! 
No wonder if at first they joimed in the taunts of 
the crowd. They had struck at the authority of 
Rome, and were hanging now hike trapped wolves, 
who had shown no pity and had asked for none. 
And death was at their throat. 

The first queer sign of grace which Luke reports 
was the sudden exclamation of the one man to his 
fellow: ‘ Are you not afraid of God, now that we 
are up against it?’ The mask of patriotism had 
fallen off, the lust of adventure and fight and the 
open air had died down, and nakedly he saw his 
life as it had been—pillage, murder, outrage in 
long succession ; and it must all be answered for. 
Dr. Plummer pleads that ‘there is no reason for 
supposing that the robber felt the need of obtaining 
forgiveness, since for the Jew death is an expiation 
for sin’; but perhaps this poor lad did not know 


much about theology, for certainly death was 


approaching as the King of Terrors. The Man 
whom they had derided, though He was in the same 
condemnation, had at least a better chance than 
they, for He had done nothing amiss ; but they, 
with their black record, were drifting out to meet 
God. And he was afraid. 

The larger part of most of the gospel stories is 
not told. In describing the call of Andrew and 
Peter, Mark says nothing of any previous acquaint- 
ance with Jesus, and yet there must have been 
such (e.g. Jn 19°“), or they would not so promptly 
have followed at His word. Luke tells of a notorious 
woman falling at Jesus’ feet, but he tells nothing 
of the revolutionary experience which had brought 
her there. And in the same way he has nothing 
to report of the wandering rumours which had 
reached this lad’s ears of the kindness and the 
power of Jesus; but the land was full of voices, 
and ‘ these things were not done in a corner.’ He 
may actually have seen Jesus at work and heard 
Him speaking of the Kingdom He had come to 
establish and of His catholic call to enter it. If 
the tale is true (and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting it), something of this kind there must 
have been; and so, with only a blind guess at 
what Jesus had to offer, he broke away from the 
invading terrors and, lke a drowning man, he 
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clutched at hope. Certainly Jesus did not look 
like winning through ; yet He had spoken of His 
‘own triumph as certain and had fired the minds 
of many, so this lad was bold to cry: ‘Lord, 
when thou comest to reign, remember me!’ It 
may well be that doubts lurked in the background 
and that, in the recesses of his nature, it was 
rather ‘ if thou comest ’ than ‘ when thou comest’ ; 
but he gave himself the benefit of the doubt, for 
he had a desperate ‘ will to believe.’ 

What could the Lord Jesus find to say to such 
a man in such a mood? Paul, as a preacher, had 
great faith in the worth of utter defeat as a pre- 
paration for welcoming Christ. No one, he felt, 
had ever tried harder than he to attain to the 
friendship of God by a process of doing everything 
that the Law required ; with all his volcanic energy 
he had laboured in that direction, and he had 
failed so abjectly that he writes of ‘ what the Law 
could not do.’ But he went about everywhere 
telling men how in the black night of his defeat, 
when he was left utterly without resource, Jesus 
came to him, and it seemed as if a new day had 
dawned. In another place (1 Co 1) he speaks 
of men’s long-continued frustration in their intel- 
lectual seeking of God: ‘with all its wisdom the 
world had not come to know God.’ Patiently men 
had searched and striven—and they had failed. 
And that was the chance for the seeming ‘ foolish- 
ness of preaching.’ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity, we say, and this dying lad, dashed 
like a swimmer against a sheer cliff, with life shat- 
tered and all his plans and hopes defeated, caught 
at Christ. 

His prayer, in the form of it, was vague enough : 
“when thou comest to reign—in some perhaps 
remote to-morrow—do not forget me!’ But the 
answer comes definite and spacious: ‘ wberior est 
gratia quam petitio, says Ambrose, grace is wealthier 
than any petition, for God is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above what we ask or think ; yet even 
in the vague petition I think there was a notable 
flash of insight into the inner disposition of Jesus. 
When the prophet depicts the day when Christ 
comes to reign (Rev 6!) he describes men as then 
calling on mountains and rocks to fall and hide 
them from His face ; in such a day of sheer dread 
and cataclysm is it likely that He will have an eye 
for the broken earthenware, the waste and rubbish 
of the world? But this man somehow guessed 
more worthily at the heart of Jesus. At the outset 
of the ministry, Jesus had declared it as His busi- 
ness to preach good news to poor people, to proclaim 
sight to the blind, and release to captives and the 
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crushed ; He compared Himself to a shepherd not 
content if even one of those entrusted to him is 
lost, but seeking until he finds the one. Such was 
His way throughout these crowded years, and 
when He comes to reign will He be different? A 
Hebrew poet (Ps 721": 14), singing of the King who 
will some day appear, asserts as His peculiarity 
that ‘ He will deliver the needy when they cry .. . 
and precious will their blood be in his sight’ ; 
and this dying brigand, in like fashion, appealed 
not to the power so much as to the pitifulness of 
the Lord Jesus, who took note of every obscure 
and despicable thing. 

When we consider the actual reply of Jesus we 
find ourselves embarrassed by the tendency of 
scholars to give a certain dogmatic and almost 
geographical fixity to words which were consoling 
and heartening because they were imaginative. 
This wild, terror-hunted creature had no concern 
with doctrinal distinctions, about which he knew 
nothing. But ‘with Me’—that meant something 
real; and ‘to-day ’—that had comfort in it; and 
“in Paradise ’—in God’s garden, in which He walks 
and from which Adam was banished, that was good 
to hear. But such imaginative and emotional 
understandings, though they might suit a dying 
man, are far too simple for the technical theologian, 
so he strikes in with his distracting and really 
irrelevant questions—What and where is Paradise ? 
how promptly is it attained ? and so on. Is it the 
Heaven of consummation, where men at length 
shall see God face to face ? or is it the happy 
side of the underworld—the refrigertum or resting- 
place, as some of the Fathers called it, where the 
souls of good men abide in peace until the day of 
resurrection ? Irenzeus reports the opinion that 
Paradise is a kind of secondary heaven, and that 
whilst those who have borne fruit a hundredfold 
pass to the highest, those who have borne but sixty 
attain only to Paradise. Did Paul in 2 Co 12-4 
mean his readers to understand that ‘the third 
heaven ’ (v.?) and ‘ Paradise’ (v.*) are the same ? 
or that, passing beyond the third heaven, he was 
caught up into Paradise (as a higher level) and 
heard unutterable things? And so it goes—a 
whirl of fantastic and inconsistent and unprofitable 
speculation. In the New Testament the word is 
sparingly used—only three times ; and as in two 
of these passages (2 Co 124, Rev 27) it plainly 
means the Heaven of God, it is natural to give it 
the same meaning here. But then it is objected 
by the precise that Jesus did not pass to that high 
Heaven until after the Ascension: He went and 
preached to the disobedient spirits in prison, says 
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Peter, and His dwelling for a time must have been 
with the disembodied who await the Resurrection 
and the fulness of their glory. Thus the mind is 
invaded by entangling questions of the topography 
of the unseen world, as if it were a wide region with 
frontiers and barricades, within which each soul 
according to its deserts is confined. Jesus, it is 
argued, could not have meant that the dying man 
would that day be with Him in the Heaven of God, 
because He Himself would not yet be there and 
the thief would not be ready. Accordingly, on the 
one side, the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy repre- 
sents Jesus as saying that the thief would go before 
Him into Paradise—a doubtful comfort to a man 
who, in every fibre of his being, knew his unfitness 
to enter there unless Jesus took him. And on the 
other side, Dr. Zahn, with equal excess of prose, 
alters the punctuation, and makes Jesus say: 
‘ To-day I tell you, that you shall be with me (some- 
time) in Paradise.’ That kills the promise, for it 
would drive the poor wretch back into the vague- 
ness of a remote ‘some day.’ Throughout His 
ministry Jesus made much of the floodtides of 
emotion in those He met. Men came to Him pro- 
testing their desire to follow Him, only there was 
this or that to be attended to first: ‘I must go 
home to my father till he dies, and then I will 
come,’ said one, and got the answer, ‘Come now, 
or you will never come!’ For the tide runs back, 
and there will be no depth of water to carry you 
over the bar. The outburst of the sinful woman 
at His feet might easily have been suspected as 
hysterical, but Jesus took her at the flood and 
steered her out on to the wide ocean of God’s peace. 
To displace the word ‘to-day,’ as Zahn does, in 
the interest of a theory about the life in the unseen, 
is to misunderstand Christ’s way with human souls 
and to rob His promise to this desperate believer 
of its noble aptness and its power. 

“These discussions and distinctions had a certain 
interest for old-fashioned scholastic theologians, 
and in altered forms they appeal to many of the 
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By THE REVEREND J. H. Morrison, M.A., BUCKSBURN, ABERDEEN. 


THE controversy about miracles and natural law 
is, In its acute form, of modern origin. Men in 
former times were untroubled by it. To them the 
world was a place of mystery whose wonders were 
unexplored. There was, therefore, ample room for 
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moderns. John Weiss suggests that the originator 
of this story could not have had clearly in his mind 
the narrative of the Resurrection and Ascension, as 
it implies that for a time Christ was not in Paradise. 
Such argumentation seems to me to suffer from a 
twofold irrelevance : it is irrelevant to any worthy 
conception of Christ and God, and it is supremely 
irrelevant to the human situation exhibited in the 
story. Are we really to suppose that because He 
was preaching to the spirits in prison, Christ could 
not be in the very presence of the King? The 
universe in which He lives is not broken up by 
frontier walls, so that when He is here He must 
necessarily be absent from other regions. ‘ It is not 
by journeying that one comes to God,’ says 
Augustine, ‘it is by loving,’ and these prosaic topo- 
graphical distinctions are merely obscuring. Still 
more glaring is the irrelevance to the human situa- 
tion described. Here is a desperate creature who 
has never had a life in thought, on whom anything 
evasive or subtle must be thrown away, and to 
him Jesus is bound to speak in the language he 
can apprehend. Wellhausen does justice to the 
plainness of the promise, but hesitates about ex- 
tending it from this one individual to any of our ~ 
race: others may have longer roads to travel, but 
for this man the way home must be straight. I 
doubt if even this distinction is required, for the 
promise is—‘Thou shalt be with me.’ ‘ Ubi Christus,’ 
says Ambrose, ‘ ibi vita, ibt regnum ’—where Christ 
is there is life, and there is the Kingdom. ‘The 
kingdom cometh not with outward show,’ said 
Jesus (Lk 1771: #4), “and men shall not say, Lo, 
here it is! or Lo, there! for the kingdom of God 
is in your midst’; and He said again to all who 
follow Him—Where I am, there shall also My 
servant be. 

Old-fashioned evangelical preachers were fond 
of the saying: “ One dying thief was saved that no 
man should despair, but only one that no man 
should presume.’ And at this we may leave the 
matter. 


the unprecedented, and when it occurred it might 
excite wonder but not incredulity. It was readily 
accepted as part of the mystery of things. There 
were practically no limits to belief. , 

Modern science, however, has bred a very 
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different mentality. Science may be represented 
as a determined effort to clear up the mystery of 
things, an effort which, superficially at least, has 
been attended with marvellous success. Masses of 
superstition have been cleared away, and light has 
been let into many dark places. Things have been 
arranged in order and classified, laws have been 
discovered regulating the sequence of events, and, 
above all, there has grown up in men’s minds 
an irresistible conviction of the entire orderliness 
of Nature. This great movement was doubtless 
accompanied with a certain pride of achievement 
which led to grave error. A strong tendency arose 
to deny reality to anything that could not be 
classified and brought under law. Miracles became 
an especial rock of offence. They were out of order 
and must be relegated to the lower limbo where 
ancient superstitions impotently gnash their teeth. 
Spinoza opened the modern attack on miracles as 
violations of the order of Nature, and Matthew 
Arnold exemplified the amazing cocksureness of 
nineteenth-century science in his fatuous remark, 
‘ Miracles do not happen.’ 

This formidable assault has been met in two 
different ways, which may be expressed as defiance 
and surrender. Some religious people, of whom 
the Fundamentalists may be taken as typical, 
simply defy science and ignore its findings. Relying 
on religious conviction, they refuse to believe that 
God can be hampered in His working, and the more 
incomprehensible a miracle is the more they glory 
in it as manifestly Divine. Science must not be 
suffered with profane feet to tread on holy ground. 
Other religious people, of whom we may take the 
Modernist as typical, have made a more or less 
abject surrender to science, and in deference to its 
demands have given up their belief in miracles, or 
at least physical miracles. Now, like blinded 
captives grinding in the mills of the Philistines, 
they labour to show that everything of spiritual 
value is conserved, that the Christian faith suffers 
no loss when relieved of this incubus. 

Neither of these positions can be regarded as 
satisfactory or as holding out any promise of settled 
peace between science and religion. On the one 
hand to defy science is not only hopeless but irre- 
ligious. For all truth is of God and must be 
welcomed from whatever quarter, even though it 
may seem to contradict some cherished belief. On 
the other hand it may be taken for certain that 
religion will never consent to cringe to science and 
speak only what science permits. ‘ Men of science 
tell us’ is but a pitiful substitute for ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.’ It has been significantly pointed out 
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that Modernism, which yesterday rejected the 
healing miracles of Jesus at the bidding of science, 
to-day accepts them because science now concedes 
the possibility of psycho-therapy.1 The Christian 
faith, unless doomed to perish, must sooner or later 
burst this servile bond. 

Surely some middle path of reconciliation can 
be found. The question naturally suggests itself, 
“Why should there be any conflict between science 
and religion?’ To the religious mind at least it 
must be axiomatic that whatever is true in science 
or religion must be one harmonious whole, and that 
nothing that is not true can be vital to either. To 
this the scientist also would cordially assent. Must 
it not appear, then, that some element of mis- 
understanding has crept in, which, as so often 
happens, leads the one side to deny what the other 
side never meant to affirm? In such cases a 
patient and sympathetic study of what is really 
believed and affirmed on both sides usually helps 
to clear the air of misunderstandings and point the 
way of reconciliation. 

Professor Whitehead ? has taught us impressively 
the need for closely questioning the presuppositions 
ofanargument. What everybody takes for granted 
becomes the lurking-place of error. It is by such 
questioning of presuppositions that the revolution 
of the new physics has been brought about. Now 
in the case before us the thing which is taken for 
granted on both sides is a certain conception of 
natural law. The matter in dispute is whether or 
not miracles can be reconciled with natural law, 
and the question is rarely asked, ‘ What exactly is 
meant by natural law?’ But that is a question 
which needs very urgently to be asked. For, 
obviously, until we have precisely defined what we 
mean by natural law, we are not in a position to 
say what would constitute a violation of it, or 
whether it could in any case be violated. 


I. Natura, Law 


It will be found that a deep confusion of thought 
has arisen in many minds with regard to natural 
law and the uniformity of Nature, so that an 
important distinction is lost sight of, and two 
things, in themselves very different, are not clearly 
discriminated in our thinking. The distinction 
referred to is the distinction between reality and 
perceived reality, between Nature in itself and 
Nature as known to us. 

(z) The phrase ‘the uniformity of Nature’ 

1D. S. Cairns, The Faith that Rebels, 39. 
2 Science and the Modern World, 30. 
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expresses the idea that the universe is an orderly 
whole, a cosmos, a rational system with nothing 
freakish or chaotic about it. In accordance with 
this we must conceive that there are laws of Nature, 
whether known or unknown to us, which are the 
necessary embodiment and expression of this 
essential rationality of the universe. This, be it 
observed, is a matter of faith. Science has not yet 
proved that the world is an orderly whole. There 
might be a realm of chaos beyond our ken. Not 
till we had searched to the outmost bounds and to 
the inmost depths could we have proof that Nature 
is uniform. Nevertheless faith in the uniformity 
of Nature completely possesses every scientific 
mind. It is the first article of the scientific creed. 
To ask the man of science to renounce it is to ask 
him to abjure his religion. He will reply with utter 
and passionate conviction that it is unthinkable. 

With this\faith in the uniformity of Nature 
Christianity can have no quarrel, for, rightly under- 
stood, it is an essential element in the Christian 
faith. Whitehead has pointed out! that ‘the 
inexpugnable belief’ in the rationality of Nature 
which inspires modern science is derived ‘ from the 
medieval insistence on the rationality of God.’ 
St. Paul gives expression to the magnificent faith 
that the universe is a realm of love. ‘ Neither 
death, nor life, nor things present, nor things to 
come, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.’ This assertion goes far beyond experience, 
yet it must of necessity be held, unless all the 
Apostle’s knowledge of the love of God in Christ 
was to be thrown into utter confusion. With 
equal conviction he would have held that the 
universe is a realm of reason, for faith in the uni- 
formity of Nature ultimately rests on this, that 
there is one God and Nature is His handiwork. 

(2) But now we fall into a disastrous error if we 
go on to assume, as is commonly done, that reality 
as perceived by us is equal to reality in itself, or, in 
other words, that the laws of Nature as formulated 
by science express the full and finaltruth. Professor 
J. S. Haldane® points out that ‘for Newton 
physical reality, as he conceived it, was in actual 
fact reality.’ And he adds, ‘most of the modern 
civilized world has agreed with him in this con- 
clusion, which has thus become to such an extent 
part of the generally accepted intellectual outfit of 
‘modern times that it is only by great effort, and at 
the risk of being regarded as mere cranks, that we 
can bring ourselves to question it.’ Undoubtedly 
the idea is widespread that in the realm of science 


1 Science and the Modern World, 18. 
2 The Sciences and Philosophy, s. 
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nothing is dealt with but incontrovertible facts, 
and that when science formulates a law of Nature 
that law has universal validity and Divine author- 
ity, so that to alter it is impossible and to question 
it is impious. It might seem too brusque were we 
to say with Professor Whitehead that ‘ this position 
on the part of scientists was pure bluff,’ but 
certainly it is a position which requires to be closely 
scrutinized and not taken for granted. 

The so-called ‘laws of Nature,’ as formulated 
by science, are simply generalizations of human 
experience. Now our experience of the physical 
world comes through the senses, and it should never 
be forgotten how extremely limited in their range 
our senses are. They are far from being able to 
apprehend all*that is there in the physical world 
to be apprehended. We spell out a few vibrations 
as meaning to us Sound, a few others as Heat, a 
few more as Light, but beyond these there are 
countless vibrations passing round us and through 
us without leaving any impression of which we are 
conscious. The range of the senses has been im- 
mensely increased by the aid of scientific instru- 
ments of precision, yet even with such aids an 
incalculable amount of Nature escapes our observa- 
tion. Take the case of isotopes. There is a sub- 
stance which we call lead. It is not a compound, 
but one of the elements. It cannot be analysed, 
it answers to every chemical test as lead. Yet all 
lead is not the same lead. ‘There are certain intra- 
atomic differences which, if we could only grasp 
them, would doubtless cause us to revise our 
definition of lead. Such things suggest the existence 
of a whole world of sub-atomic activity which goes 
clean beyond our ken. There is considerable 
ground for thinking that the nucleus of an atom 
may be as complex and as thickly populated as 
the city of London. The wonders of wireless have 
in recent years helped to bring home to the popular 
mind the fact that the surrounding ether is no dead 
vacuum, but is all alive with electrical activity, 
however little we may perceive it. The world, 
then, would appear to be a far fuller place than we 
ordinarily take it to be. There is a subtlety of 
connexion between things far more intricate and 
refined than we can discern. Hence, when we 
venture to make any general statement about the 
forces and potencies of Nature, however scientific 
it may seem to us and ‘however useful practically, 
we must bear in mind that it is based upon a very 
rough and imperfect knowledge of Nature and is 
by no means an adequate expression of the com- 
plexity of the facts. 


3 Science and the Modern World, 277-278. 
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But this does not complete the story of our 
limitations. We suffer from a disability even 
more profound, in respect of the fact that we our- 
selves are part of Nature and can only view things 
from our own angle. We are as little able to see 
the many-sided truth in its fullness as a man 
looking out at the window is able to see all round 
the house. It is this necessary limitation of out- 
look which gives rise to those antinomies which 
have given so much trouble in the realms of theology 
and philosophy. In the famous Free Church case 
Lord Haldane argued with great force and learning 
that the Westminster Confession taught both 
Predestination and Free Will, and that both these 
doctrines were held by the Church, though to our 
view contradictory. His argument met with but 
scant success among the law lords, for the legal 
mind naturally abhors a break in the chain of 
reasoning. But the fact remains that not in 
theology alone, but if you take science, if you take 
the nature of time and space, if you take things 
of everyday experience, and try to track them out 
to their ultimate meaning, you find, at every turn, 
contradiction. As Lord Balfour pointed out in 
his Foundations of Belief, ‘the contradictions in 
theology are not more striking than the contra- 
dictions of science.’ 

This aspect of things has been anew impressed 
upon us with great force by the recent advances 
in Physics. It might be said that the most re- 
markable result of the New Physics has been to 
unearth a mass of antinomies which science can as 
yet see no possible means of reconciling. Take the 
case of light. Two theories have at different times 
held the field—Newton’s theory that light consists 
in the emission of particles, Huyghens’ theory that 
light consists of ether waves. What is the position 
to-day? In Whitehead’s words it is this: ‘ The 
two theories are contradictory. In the eighteenth 
century Newton’s theory was believed, in the 
nineteenth century Huyghens’ theory was believed. 
To-day there is one large group of phenomena 
which can be explained only on the wave theory, 
and another large group which can be explained 
only on the corpuscular theory. Scientists have 
to leave it at that, and wait for the future, in the 
hope of attaining some wider vision which reconciles 
both.’1 A strikingly Christian attitude, one may 
remark in passing! The case is similar with regard 
to the constitution of the atom where theories are 
held which, though in themselves contradictory, 
are found to be necessary to cover the variety 
of the phenomena. The difficulty is such that 

1 Science and the Modern World, 264. 
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scientists are driven, as Bertrand Russell whimsi- 
cally says, to use one theory on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and the contradictory 
theory on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

What does all this mean but just that our appre- 
hension of reality is very meagre and partial ? 
Light is neither waves nor corpuscles, but some 
mysterious entity far transcending both, though 
in some of its manifestations it may resemble now 
one, now the other. The atom is something which 
at one moment appears physical, at another 
spiritual ; which confounds the laws of motion by 
being able to be in two places at the same time ; 
which seems now to exist and again to be only a 
possibility of existence ; in short, something which 
completely eludes description and baffles imagina- 
tion. The meagreness of our apprehension of 
reality may, perhaps, be illustrated in this way. 
A good deal is written in these days about the 
fourth dimension, and we are being taught that 
though we are conscious only of a world of three 
dimensions, in reality the world is of four, and 
most probably of NV, dimensions. What idea could 
a two-dimensional being form of our three-dimen- 
sional world ? Suppose there were beings whose 
whole world was the floor of this room. They 
would observe certain regular markings which we 
know as the feet of chairs and tables ; they would 
see footprints appearing and disappearing mysteri- 
ously ; they could trace the outline of the cat 
sleeping on the rug, and a few other things. But 
if, on the basis of these, they proceeded to philo- 
sophize about the whole contents and ongoings of 
the room, how utterly beyond their powers the 
task would be, and how childish doubtless to our 
minds their most profound conclusions would 
appear. Is our philosophy any more adequate, 
for it may be said that we, too, are but philosophers 
of the floor, dimly scanning ‘the footprints of the 
Creator.’ All that we see and know is, as Job 
said, ‘the mere fringe of his force, the faintest 
whisper we can hear of him. Who knows the full 
thunder of his power ? ’ 

All this may warn us to take a very modest view 
of those formulations which we have made and 
which we have dignified with the title of Laws of 
Nature. They are all imperfect and subject to 
emendation. If a new fact emerges, room must 
be found for it. If our theory cannot find room 
for it, our theory stands condemned. It must be 
enlarged to accommodate the fact, and if need be, 
scrapped. There is nothing sacrosanct about these 
Laws. They have no authority over facts, except 
such artificial and mock authority as we by our 
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definition have conferred upon them. If we define 
a yard as three feet, then, of course, there will 
always and inevitably be three feet to the yard, 
for the simple reason that if there were not it would 
not be a yard according to our definition. So, if 
science defines an oak tree as being marked by 
certain characteristics, then of course all oak trees 
will manifest these characteristics, because if they 
did not they would not be oak trees. Having in 
this solemn and portentous way formulated a so- 
called Law, we bow in reverence before the idol we 
have set up. All the generalizations which we call 
Laws of Nature are really of this sort. Being 
unable to cope with the complexity of phenomena 
and the infinite variety and individuality of things, 
we throw them into groups which we label, and 
then we proceed to make general remarks about 
the group. These groupings and these generaliza- 
tions are for practical purposes most necessary and 
of inestimable value, but we err if we forget that 
each individual is infinitely more than a mere 
member of our group, that it has other qualities, 
connexions, and potencies which we for the moment 
are ignoring or which we are totally ignorant of. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that twentieth- 
century science has completely robbed natural law 
of the illegitimate authority conferred upon it by 
the science of the nineteenth century. This is 
principally the work of those philosophic physicists 
who have done so much to clear the thought of our 
time. They have brought fully into view the 
immense difference between Nature in the fullness 
of its reality and Nature as perceived by us. While 
still believing in the essential rationality of the 
universe, they have shown that our formulations 
come far short of expressing that rationality. 
Eddington has even suggested that an insur- 
mountably irrational element may remain with us 
to the end. ‘It is one thing for the human mind 
to extract from the phenomena of Nature the laws 
which it has itself put into them ; it may be a far 
harder thing to extract laws over which it has had 
no control. It is even possible that laws which 
have not their origin in the mind may be irrational, 
and we can never succeed in formulating them.’ ! 


II. Mrractres. 


How, then, does the case for miracles stand in 
the light of this discussion ? It would be greatly 
helpful if those who attack and those who defend 
miracles would come to some agreement as to 
what they mean by a miracle. No definition is, of 

1 Space, Time, and Gravitation, 200. 
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course, to be found in Scripture. Miracles are 
simply spoken of~by~such indefinite terms as 
‘ wonderful works,’ or ‘ signs and wonders,’ while 
often the story is told without comment of any 
kind. The miracles of Jesus are often referred to 
as His ‘works.’ No doubt these ‘ works’ were 
regarded as striking evidence of the presence and 
direct action of God, but it should be remembered 
that in that age the hand of God was seen in every- 
thing that happened, and the idea that Laws of 
Nature could operate as it were automatically and 
without the direct will of the Creator was not 
present in any mind. When, therefore, we speak 
of miracles as violations of the Laws of Nature, or 
when we make a distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural, we are introducing categories 
of our own, which it behoves us carefully to define. 
We must also be on our guard lest by our definitions 
we take up indefensible positions and bring upon 
ourselves difficulties of our own making. Suppose 
we should agree to take the word ‘ miracle’ in its 
original meaning as simply ‘a wonderful event,’ 
would any scientist deny that in that sense miracles 
have happened and may happen? The whole 
story of evolution is a record of the successive 
emergences of the unprecedented, and it is generally 
believed that the process is still going on. ‘So that 
there could not be, in the name of reason, any 
a priori ruling out of the miraculous. 

It might have been well if the word ‘ miracle’ had 
retained its original simple meaning, so that we 
should have been left free to examine with unbiassed 
minds the record of any wonderful event. The 
term, however, has become inextricably involved 
in our time with questions of natural law, and its 
significance in that connexion requires to be made 
clear. Two positions may be maintained, both of 
which would seem to be unobjectionable from the 
point of view of science. 

(a) Miracles are not contrary to Nature. When 
we affirm a miracle we do not mean to deny the 
rationality of the universe. We do not mean to 
assert that something has happened which is law- 
less, or chaotic, or in any way violates the Divine 
order of the cosmos. On the contrary, we most 
strongly affirm that a miracle is in perfect harmony 
with all the other works of God. This is no new 
idea, no concession to modern criticism. It is 
emphasized by Augustine, who may be said to have 
given the first philosophy of the miraculous. His 
argument is that as God’s will is the ultimate source 
of all things, nothing can be contra naturam which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, not 
to us but to God. Miracles are part of an estab- 
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lished order. They are not contra naturam, but 
may be contrary to what is known to us of Nature. 

In view of this, it is perhaps unfortunate that 
the term ‘ supernatural’ is so commonly associated 
with miracles. Here we have introduced a category 
which is not scriptural. By our contrast of natural 
and supernatural we have fostered the idea that 
there is a lower world which runs by its own 
mechanical laws and from which the direct action 
of God is excluded, and over against that a higher 
world where God dwells and out of which He makes 
occasional excursions into the lower world. Re- 
ligiously this doctrine is disastrous, and few things 
are more necessary in our time than a strong 
reaffirmation of the truth that God is everywhere 
on the spot, and that no laws intervene between 
Him and His creatures to hamper His working. 
But not only is this doctrine disastrous to religion, 
it is in the highest degree offensive to science, 
indeed to any rational mind. The universe must 
be one coherent whole, a single orderly system, 
else human reason itself is confounded. Thus we 
find Professor J. S. Haldane in his Gifford Lectures 
protesting at once in the name of science and of 
religion against the idea of the supernatural. ‘It 
is only a narrow view of what is “natural” that 
prevents our recognizing the presence of God 
everywhere within and around us.’ ‘ With those 
who imagine that science can or will present any- 
thing but the firmest opposition to beliefs in super- 
natural events I cannot for a moment agree. To 
ask science to desist from this opposition would be 
equivalent to asking her to abjure her religion.’ 
And again, ‘ Nature is nothing but a manifestation 
of God, so that the very idea of anything super- 
natural is contrary to religion.’ 1 

It is evident that Augustine and Professor 
Haldane are in substantial agreement. If by 
‘Nature’ you mean this whole orderly system as 
the handiwork of God, then obviously miracles are 
part of that system, and it is difficult to imagine 
any religious man believing or asserting anything 
else. But Professor Haldane should, in fairness, 
remember that the term ‘Nature’ has a variety 
of more limited meanings. It is. sometimes con- 
trasted with ‘history,’ though history is part of 
Nature in the widest sense. It is also sometimes 
contrasted with ‘grace.’ So then, it is hardly 
legitimate to assume, as Professor Haldane does, 
that whenever the supernatural is spoken of, it is 
to be taken as a denial of ‘ Nature’ in the widest 
sense, a violation of the Divine order of the uni- 
verse, the introduction of an intolerable element 


1 The Sciences and Philosophy, 310, 322, 336. 
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of irrationality. On the other hand, seeing that 
this misunderstanding has arisen, and _ scientific 
minds are alienated by it, every effort should be 
made to remove it. Some religious writers have 
endeavoured to do this by using, instead of ‘ super- 
natural,’ such terms as ‘ preeternatural ’ or ‘ super- 
normal.’ Whatever may be thought of these 
terms, Augustine’s principle, that miracles are not 
contra naturam, should be continually reasserted 
and held in view. 

(b) While miracles are not to be understood as 
contrary to Nature, they may transcend our know- 
ledge of Nature, so as to be quite inexplicable by 
any known laws. When we remember how limited 
our knowledge of Nature is, it seems easy to concede 
this as a possibility. Only in times when science 
has forgotten her limitations has she presumed to 
say what was possible and what impossible. The 
science of to-day is in a wiser and more chastened 
mood. Physicists are literally snowed under at 
the moment with the unprecedented and the inex- 
plicable. ‘ Heaven knows,’ exclaims Whitehead, 
‘what seeming nonsense may not to-morrow be 
demonstrated truth.’? In these circumstances we 
dare not close our minds to the possibility that 
some occurrences, though totally inexplicable to 
us, may yet be essential elements of reality. ;The 
spirit of science itself demands this attitude, for, 
as has already been remarked, all along the line 
of evolution there have been points at which the 
unprecedented and the inexplicable have appeared. 

In saying that miracles transcend our knowledge 
of Nature we do not, and we need not, affirm that 
they must for ever remain inexplicable. Our 
knowledge of Nature grows, and what would have 
seemed miraculous to one age may be common- 
place to the next. Had it been recorded in the 
Gospels that the Sermon on the Mount was distinctly 
audible in Jerusalem, the scientist of yesterday 
would have said, ‘Impossible,’ the schoolboy of 
to-day would say, ‘H’m! Wireless.’ With our 
advancing knowledge of the power of mind over 
body there has been an increasing tendency to 
accept Christ’s miracles of healing as_ historical, 
while rejecting the so-called Nature miracles. It 
may be that a future generation, having gained 
a deeper knowledge of the intimate connexion 
between spirit and matter, will find it just as easy 
to accept the Nature miracles. The question has 
been mooted whether with the advance of science 
the world may not hope to see the miracles of the 
gospel repeated and surpassed. This possibility 
also need not be foreclosed, only it should be 


2 Science and the Modern World, 166. 
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observed that the Gospels represent the power by 
which the miracles were wrought as being not 
simply intellectual but principally moral and 
spiritual through faith in God. So far is Christ 
from speaking of His miracles as utterly beyond 
man’s power that, on the contrary, He explicitly 
declares that, where His spirit is, the like, and 
even ‘ greater works,’ may be wrought. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal 
with the historical evidence for miracles or with 
their religious value. The aim has simply been 
to remove certain objections to the possibility of 
miracles which have been urged in the name of 
science, and to clear the way for an unbiassed 
approach to the records. Once it is conceded 
that unprecedented and inexplicable events have 
occurred and may occur, then the credibility of 
any miracle becomes a question of historical evi- 
dence. Each case falls to be examined on its own 
merits. Many doubtless, after examination, we 
shall be disposed to reject ; regarding others we 
may be disposed to suspend our judgment. The 
gospel miracles will be felt by every unbiassed 
mind to stand in a class by themselves, because 
of their connexion with a personality confessedly 
unique. 

Into this great subject it is impossible here to 
enter. Suffice it to suggest that the whole record 
of evolution is the record of a progressive mastery 
of spirit over matter ; that in human history man’s 
power to achieve has been in proportion to the 
supremacy within him of spiritual elements such 
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as intelligence and will; and that there are other 
spiritual elements,-particularly goodness and faith 
in God, by-which men have been lifted above them- 
selves and enabled, as by the inspiration of the 
Almighty, to do what otherwise would have been 
impossible. Not unnaturally, therefore, the hope 
arose and was cherished that in the fullness of time 
there would come an Ideal Man in whom spiritual 
forces would have complete sway, a very Hero of 
faith, an Incarnation of God, fully commissioned 
and empowered to redeem the world. The 
Christian faith is that in the man Christ Jesus this 
hope has been fulfilled, and that His mastery over 
Nature is completely congruous with His personality 
and mission. In which case it is futile criticism 
to examine His miracles one by one as isolated 
events. The whole situation must be faced; the 
whole record of the life and ministry is of a piece, 
and manifestly bears the stamp of uniqueness. If 
the record be studied in that way it will appear 
that the miracles are the natural and inevitable 
‘works’ of Jesus, that is to say, as naturally the 
outcome of His spiritual power as the works of 
Shakespeare were the outcome of the genius of the 
poet. In that case the miracles of Jesus are not 
to be apologized for, or timidly defended, still less 
are they to be explained away. They are to be 
gloried in, as the apostolic Church gloried in them, 
because they are at once a revelation of God’s 
almighty power to save, and a pledge of what man 
may be and do when restored to spiritual fellow- 
ship with God. 
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Literature. 


MR. MIDDLETON MURRY’S 
RETROGRESSION. 


Tuos—e who read Mr. Murry’s ‘Life of Jesus’ 
with sympathy and appreciation, despite his ob- 
vious lack of equipment in certain directions, 
must have hoped that the book marked a stage 
in a religious progress towards a fuller Christian 
faith. This hope is rudely shattered by the 
new volume which Mr. Murry has just published 
under the title God: Being an Introduction to the 
Science of Metabiology, by Mr. John Middleton 
Murry (Cape; ros. 6d. net). Mr. Murry lands 
finally Gf it be finally) in a complete and self- 
contained naturalism. He has gone ‘ beyond God.’ 


He is not an agnostic; he is an atheist. He is not 
uncertain about God, he denies Him altogether : 
‘We deny God, and we will to deny Him utterly.’ 
The writer’s course is summed up by himself in 
three phrases: ‘I have been, by this compulsion, 
a God-seeker, and a God-finder, and a God-denier. 
I deny him more gladly than I found him, though 
the finding was glad enough.’ How really he dis- 
believes in God is made clear in a passage which is 
happily the only piece of ‘smart’ writing in the 
book: ‘“‘God” and I, one might almost say, are 
a little tired of each other. It is time for us to part. 
This book is the story of the parting. It seems to 
me that we part on good terms, better, far better, 
than I should have ever imagined possible.’ 
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But Mr. Murry still entertains a radiant admira- 
tion for Jesus, for the beauty of His life and the 
fidelity of His obedience to duty. And he under- 
stands Jesus. It would not perhaps be too much 
to say that he alone understands Jesus. For he 
has had the same experience as Jesus had. A large 
part of the book is occupied with a touching and 
poignant record of Mr. Murry’s spiritual history. 
It was a courageous thing on his part to expose to 
the world the details of his life that brought about 
a crisis out of which peace and illumination came. 
It was a case of divided personality, a terrible 
conflict between heart and mind. And the final 
solution came as a vision of perfect unity, first unity 
within himself, and then the certainty of the universe 
as a unity outside himself. Jesus at His baptism 
had the same experience. It is true He called it 
God and knew Himself as at one with God. So did 
Mr. Murry at first. But he saw afterwards that this 
was a mistake. Jesus stated His experience in the 
language of the time. But there is no need of God 
‘at all. The unity is there. ‘The mist of God dis- 
perses to reveal the wonder of the things that simply 
are.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that there is 
not a shadow of evidence that Jesus ever had 
anything like the torturing experience of disunity 
described in this book. But evidence is a thing 
Mr. Murry can do without. Twice over he asserts 
that Jesus Himself denied that He worked miracles, 
and the sole support of this assertion is the saying, 
“an evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and no sign shall be given it.’ The idea of 
miracles fills Mr. Murry with ‘a loathing that is 
almost nausea. If I could really belceve, that once, 
veritably, Jesus rose in the body, I should go mad.’ 
The supernatural in the life of Jesus is thus cleared 
off the board with a sweep of the hand, and we 
can work out the problem presented by mystical 
experiences within the borders of ‘the things that 
simply are.’ 

It is really difficult to assess the value of a book 
like this. As a record of moral and spiritual auto- 
biography it is impressive and engrossing. As a 
new metaphysic, a new psychology, and a religion 
without God it is perplexing and unconvincing. 
There are few persons who have had, or are likely 
to have, his ‘ mystical’ experience. There are still 
fewer who will be able to find within a pure natural- 
ism the motive for lofty ideals. One can only 
hope that this able and earnest seeker will yet 
find his way to something better and more inspir- 
ing than the conclusion he reaches in this curious 
essay. . 
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AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


The substance of the Rey. Dr. R. H. Strachan’s 
new book, The Authority of Christian Experience 
(S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. net), consists of the lectures 
delivered by the author on the Alexander Robertson 
Trust at the University of Glasgow in 1929. The 
subject dealt with is of supreme interest and im- 
portance, and the writer gives evidence of wide 
scholarship, earnest thinking, and literary skill in 
every chapter. His main contention is that the 
seat of authority in religion is the individual 
Christian conscience, but he safeguards this central 
position from subjectivism and caprice by acknow- 
ledging the value of the religious community and 
of historical revelation. The reader will find 
searching criticisms on mere external authority im 
Bible or Church a very helpful refutation of some 
psychologists’ view that religion is an illusion and, 
in what in our view are the best chapters in the 
book, a consideration of the relation between science 
and religion. In Part IV. he deals with the Authority 
of Jesus, but in our opinion this section suffers 
from the attempt to crush too much matter into 
too small a space. The real crux of the problem of 
authority and experience is to combine into one 
theory the two factors which the Reformers called 
the Word of God and the testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti internum, and we are of the opinion that the 
emphasis must be put on the former, both as the 
originator of experience and as its corrective. It 
is very difficult as one feels in reading this excellent 
volume to get out of subjectivism if one stresses 
‘experience ’ even to the extent this writer does. 
The historical side of Christianity is a datum 
preceding individual experience, and experience 
does not create data—but has to accept and inter- 
pret them. The writer admits all this on one page 
and seems to contradict it on the next, which 
shows how difficult it is to do justice to this vexed 
question. We would not say this were we not aware 
that in this book we have a notable and worthy 
contribution toward the understanding of a great 
problem. 


THE PRISON EPISTLES. 


A new study of first-rate importance dealing 
with the Pauline Epistles has appeared from the 
pen of Professor G. S. Duncan, entitled St. Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. 
net). The tradition which assigns the Prison 
Epistles to Rome has in recent years been ques- 
tioned by various critics. Deissmann in particular 
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has given the weight of his name in support of the 
theory that Ephesus was the place of their origin. 
It was at his suggestion that Professor Duncan 
undertook a thorough study of the whole question. 
The result is the present volume, which is the 
most complete monograph on the subject that has 
yet appeared. The direct evidence in support of 
the theory is of course very slight. The Acts 
gives no hint of any imprisonment in Ephesus. 
This silence, however, is not conclusive, for ‘ how 
little there is in Acts corresponding to the sufferings 
enumerated in 2 Co 11°95, “ Five times received 
I from the Jews the thirty-nine stripes ’—Acts 
gives us no instance of this ; ‘“‘ thrice was I beaten 
(by the Romans) with rods”’—Acts relates only 
one such beating, at Philippi; “in prisons more 
abundantly ”—up to this period Acts tells of only 
one imprisonment, that at Philippi; “three times 
was I shipwrecked, a day and a night I was adrift 
at sea’”’—of these experiences there is not a hint 
in Acts.’ One of the most interesting parts of 
Professor Duncan’s argument is that in which he 
offers reasons drawn from the political situation 
which would make it inadvisable for Luke to make 
any reference to Silanus the pro-consul of Asia. 


The main support of the theory, however, is drawn _ 


from a study of the Prison Epistles. ‘ The great 
argument for an Ephesian imprisonment is that it 
provides by far the most intelligible setting for 
some (the present writer would prefer to say, for 
all) of these Epistles.’ To mention but one point, 
“According to the traditional view, Aristarchus, 
Epaphras, Onesimus, Timothy, Mark, Tychicus, 
Jesus, Justus, Luke, Demas, Epaphroditus are all 
in Rome.’ Yet most, if not all, are Asiatics who 
with one or two possible exceptions have no con- 
nexion with Rome. It may be felt that Professor 
Duncan elaborates his theory to excess when he 
argues for three separate outbreaks of hostility in 
Ephesus, accompanied by one or more imprison- 
ments. His book, however, is one which deserves 
and will doubtless receive the careful attention of 
New Testament scholars, for obviously its thesis, if 
accepted, would have far-reaching effects on Pauline 
chronology and New Testament study generally. 


DR. DEISSMANN ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Haskell Lectures for 1929 were delivered at 
Oberlin, Ohio, and are now published under the 
title The New Testament in the Light of Modern 
Research, by Adolf Deissmann, D.Theol., D.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
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Berlin (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). These 
lectures remind us now of ‘ Light from the Ancient 
East,’ and again of ‘ The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul,’ and the message of each of these 
former books is repeated here. For one thing the 
Christian religion arose among the working classes. 
It was simple, and spoke a simple language, not 
the Attic Greek, but the ‘common’ Greek of the 
fireside. And it remained, during nearly all the 
New Testament period, a non-literary movement. 
It was only late that a literary period began with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is a real Epistle, 
not a letter. Apart from this Epistle there is 
practically no theology in the New Testament. 
To speak of ‘the theology of the New Testament ’ 
is an error. It is as false to speak of the theology 
of Paul. To draw a ‘ Paulinism’ out of Paul is 
to turn what was living, hot, urgent religion into 
something dry and dead. 

And this is the real ground on which the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels can be assured. It is 
not merely a question of historical science. Dr. 
Deissmann does not undervalue this. He has a 
lecture on it. But he asserts that, even on historical 
grounds, the Gospels can vindicate themselves. 
And in this connexion he mentions an interesting 
fact. He had been studying Arrian’s Anabasis of 
Alexander the Great, and Arrian wrote in the second 
century A.D. 
graphies lies a large space of time, while between 
Jesus and His biographies is a very short space 
indeed. Dr. Deissmann confesses that formerly, 
in his callow days, it was on facts like this that he 
relied for his belief in the historical worth of the 
Gospels. But to-day he has quite departed from 
that. He thinks the ‘demonstration of the 
spirit ? has even more to do with our assurance, or, 
as it might otherwise be put, the religious im- 
pression the facts make on us. 

It is precisely at this point that the candid reader 
will be a little puzzled. Dr. Deissmann’s science 
is ‘liberal.’ He says, for example, that a number 
of the miracle stories may be regarded as secondary, 
and that the Gospel of John is to be regarded 
as containing rather ‘ cult-tradition’ than actual 
history, so far as a good part of it is concerned. 
But then, when the author comes to apply the 
religious test, he finds the Fourth Gospel of first- 
rate value. It contains a revelation of the living 
Christ. The Divine Word speaks in it. The festi- 
monium internum restores to us what science seems 
to have taken away. We are reminded of Kant’s 
removal of God on grounds of reason, and his 
restoration of God on moral grounds. 


Between Alexander and his bio- | 
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But these, though outstanding, are not the only 
themes discussed in this delightful volume. There 
are six lectures, two on the ‘ Origin of the New 
Testament,’ one on ‘The Language of the New 
Testament,’ one on ‘ The New Testament in World 
History,’ one on ‘The Historical Value of the 
New Testament,’ and the last on ‘ The Religious 
Value of the New Testament.’ Those who know 
Dr. Deissmann’s previous studies will find all the 
charm, the direct simplicity, the scientific faithful- 
ness, and the deeply earnest religious spirit which 
make this writer so attractive and helpful. His 
new book will find a warm welcome among us, and 
it will help to show how one can be a critic, with 
perfect candour and knowledge, and at the same 
time a humble and devout believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE. 


Dr. James Young Simpson, Professor of Natural 
Science at New College, Edinburgh, and Trinity 
College, Glasgow, has published his Terry Lectures 
delivered at Yale in 1929 under the title Nature: 
Cosmic, Human, and Divine (Milford ; 6s. net). 
The first lecture is mainly a cosmogonic survey, 
in which there is much useful up-to-date informa- 
tion regarding the stellar universe. The second 
lecture is mainly an anthropological survey, equally 
informative, giving recent data and theories as to 
man’s origin and destiny. There is an interesting 
discussion as to whether the Golden Age does not 
he behind, and may not be recaptured once more. 
The third lecture is philosophical rather than 
scientific in its emphasis. It views the world of 
inorganic and organic nature as the sphere of 
manifestation of an Infinite Energy. But Nature 
thus Divine, though describable, is not explainable 
in mechanical terms. The category of Purpose is 
needed for its explanation, and Purpose spells in 
this reference God. Accordingly, Nature Divine 
points to Divine Nature. Here the Christian 
assertion, that God is love, is considered. Here also 
the doctrine of the Logos, taken by itself as affirm- 
ing Mind in Nature, is declared to be a satistactory 
philosophy of the universe: indeed, there is none 
more so. With the aid of the idea of a progressive 
Incarnation the author is led to say that ‘ Nature 
is not merely fulfilled in grace, but is, because of her 
unity throughout, the vehicle of grace.’ 

Dr. Simpson’s writings gain in power and pre- 
cision as he goes on ; and as his challenges to tradi- 
tional theology become more insistent, they become 
at the same time more pointed. Thus what he 
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has to say regarding the Dogma of Original Sin 
is well and pertinently said, but we are not sure 
that he is sound in his Pauline exegesis (Ro 5). 
We are grateful to him, however, for an attractive 
and stimulating book. 


NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 


This admirable and most suggestive volume, 
New Testament Problems, consisting of a series of 
twenty-three essays on New Testament and patristic 
subjects, is culled from the private journal of the 
Editorial Secretary of the S.P.C.K., the Rev. W. 
K. Lowther Clarke, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). 
Some of these essays have already appeared in 
theological periodicals, including THE Expository 
Times, but we are profoundly grateful to the author 
for collecting them with additional matter in this 
delightful form. ‘The book is dedicated in a preface 
of singular felicity to the venerable scholar, Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson, a worthy tribute by a grateful 
pupil gracefully offered to a worthy teacher. 

Each essay is complete in itself, and the range of 
topics is truly amazing. There is nothing dull or 
heavy in these pages. In every page we meet 
scholarship and living suggestiveness. Here we 
have the latest speculations on the Virgin Birth, 
an adequate discussion on the ‘ Formgeschichtlich ’ 
method of gospel criticism which seems to antiquate 
much of our current literary criticism of the sources ; 
Edward Meyer’s views on the origins of Chris- 
tianity, and other articles dealing with current 
New Testament problems. There are delightful 
pieces of exegesis, such as, to take one example, 
that on Mk 10!8-46, which if it is not true, one feels 
in reading as if it ought to be. The essays XX. 
and XXI.—‘ The Early History of the Eucharist ’ 
and ‘ Confession to Laymen ’—reveal the writer’s 
patristic scholarship, where he has already won his 
spurs. The writer in the last essay—‘ May we 
expect a Religious Revival? ’—is not afraid to 
prophesy, and though he bases his prediction on 
somewhat ancient and doubtful history, we love 
him for it—-for here the wish is father to the thought, 
and the prophetic urge is prior to, and perhaps 
better than, the reasoning on which it is apparently 
based. This is one of the most suggestive books 
dealing with technical problems which we have 
had for many a day. 


THE DIDASCALIA. 


Didascalia Apostolorum (Milford; 18s. net) is 
a handsome volume, doing credit to the publisher, 
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and a scholarly volume too, doing credit to its 
learned editor, the Rev. R. Hugh Connolly, O.S.B., 
of Downside Abbey. It contains a translation 
from the Syriac version, accompanied by the Verona 
Latin Fragments, and supplied with an elaborate 
introduction and many footnotes, of a third-century 
work, of which the original Greek text is lost. 
Written in Syria or Palestine, this has been 
characterized by Dr. Hans Achelis, the writer 
who has given us the fullest and most careful study 
of it, as providing us with more detailed informa- 
tion than any other Christian writing concerning 
the life, in all its aspects, of an early Christian 
community. 

Until this edition appeared, the student who 
would find his way to the complete document 
required, in default of a knowledge of the Syriac 
language, to use modern translations, the French of 
Mgr. Nau, the German of Dr. Flemming, or the 
English (incomplete and based on a second-rate 
manuscript) of Mrs. Dunlop Gibson. Those who 
desire to reconstruct as much as may be recovered 
of the author’s Greek must still be referred to 
Funk’s edition of the ‘Apostolic Constitutions,’ 
where much of the preliminary work is already 
done, but the present editor warns them that for 
the remainder of their task they will find it necessary 
to use the Syriac and the (fragmentary) Latin 
versions. The present translation is based chiefly 
on the text of the Codex Sangermanensis, the oldest 
authority for the Syriac version, belonging probably 
to the eighth or ninth century. 

The Didascalia (it would likely have been named 
Didache, but that this titl—the more obvious word 
for ‘ doctrine ’—was already in requisition for an 
older work) has been naturally classed with that 
family of documents which we know as the Church 
Orders, thus forming a third in point of time with 
the ‘Didache’ and the ‘ Apostolic Tradition’ of 
Hippolytus. But the author comes before us 
neither as a theologian nor as a canonist ;_ his 
interest is engaged with personal conduct and with 
ecclesiastical discipline in its wider practical 
bearmg. The work may be more truly described 
with the present editor as an elementary treatise 
on Pastoral Theology. 

There 1s much of human interest to be found in 
its pages, not to speak of the vivid picture it un- 
doubtedly presents of early Church life, It is 
very elaborate on the office of the bishop, but we 
should like to conclude this notice by quoting from 
its instructions to the order of widows: ‘ Those 
who are gadabouts and without shame, cannot be 
still even in their houses ; for they are no widows 
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but wallets (47) xypar dAAa wypar), and they care 
for nothing else but-to be making ready to re- 
ceive. . . . And, moreover, she who has received 
an alms of the Lord—being without sense, in that 
she discloses (the matter) to her that asks her—has 
revealed and declared the name of the giver; and 
the other, hearing it, murmurs, and finds fault 
with the bishop who has dispensed, or with the 
deacon, or with him who has made some gift, 
saying: “‘ Knewest thou not that I was nearer to 
thee and in more distress than she ?”’’ 


SERMONS. 


We have picked out the five best volumes of 
Sermons that have reached us within the last few 
weeks. They are An Apology for Rogues, by the 
Rev. James Black, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
7s. 6d. net); Life Indeed, by the Rev. Harold E. 
Brierley (T. & T. Clark; 7s. net); From Chaos 
to God, by Archdeacon F. B. Macnutt (James 
Clarke ; 6s. net); Sermons and Lectures, by the late 
Chancellor E. R. Bernard (Cambridge University 
Press; 6s, net); and The Glory of Going On, by 
the Reverend R. Moffat Gautrey (Epworth Press ; 
38. net). 

A sermon from each of these volumes will be 
found in an abridged form in ‘ The Christian Year ” 
—four in ‘The Christian Year’ for this month, 
and the fifth (Archdeacon Macnutt) in that for 
last month. In this way readers may compare 
the sermons for themselves. Dr. Black’s volume 
differs from the others, because it contains char- 
acter sketches. The book, he says, is ‘a plea for 
a revaluation, long overdue, of some of the out- 
standing characters of the Bible who have been 
immemorially criticised or condemned.’ The other 
four volumes, it is interesting to note, have each a 
sermon on death and immortality. Two, curiously 
enough, include a sermon with the title “The 
Motherhood of God.’ 

Dr. Black, in his introduction, says: ‘ I believe 
that many of our ideas of historical characters, 
especially Biblical characters, have come to us at 
second-hand. Indeed, not a few of our popular 
judgments have been accepted unthinkingly, as 
an heirloom from a more prejudiced and less 
historical age. . . . In regard to the title of my 
book, I should like to say that I use the term 
“rogue”... rather as a modern gardener em- 
ploys it to describe outré specimens among his 
flowers.’ Cain, Esau, Korah, Saul, Jezebel, Gehazi, 
Pontius Pilate, Ananias, Demas, and others become 
startlingly akin to ourselves as their motives and 
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circumstances are analysed. ‘ Yes, that is right,’ 
we say, ‘that is the real man.’ All the sketches 
are suggestive. We have quoted ‘ An Apology for 
| Cain.’ 

“The Divine Worker’ is a good example of Mr. 
Brierley’s work, though not in any other way sur- 
passing the other eighteen studies, all of which are 
outstanding. They are full of thought, and will 
be found to repay close study—they are, perhaps, 
not always easy reading. Mr. Brierley’s mind is 
steeped in the results of modern scientific research, 
and he makes excellent use of his knowledge in 
these sermons. He ‘welcomes all the facts of 
modern knowledge.’ 

There is a leading idea running through Arch- 
deacon Macnutt’s From Chaos to God. How far, 
he asks, have Church and nation travelled in the 
post-war years along the road out of chaos? And 
the message is that the only way of escape lies 
along the way to God. There is an attractive 
directness in Archdeacon Macnutt’s style, and he 
has a wealth of illustration. It has not been 
possible to show this fully in the sermon quoted, 
as it had to be shortened. 

In 1921 Edward Russell Bernard died. For a 
number of years he was Chancellor of Salisbury 
Cathedral, but latterly he gave up all offices, 
although he continued to preach, and his message 
never lost its force. The present volume contains 
sermons and lectures selected from the whole 
course of his ministry. When Chancellor Bernard’s 
love of the classics and his classical training—he 
was a Fellow of Magdalen College—are remembered, 
some of the distinctive notes in his preaching are 
explained. They are its restraint and the beauty 
of its language. ‘On pleasing God’ is the sermon 
we have chosen for ‘The Christian Year.’ It 
gives a good idea of the book as a whole. 

Mr. Gautrey’s The Glory of Going On is slighter 
than the other volumes, but it contains twelve 
sermons. They have been preached at widely 
separated intervals, but they do not lack cohesion. 
Can they do so, the author asks, if Christ be the 
theme ? Mr. Gautrey is a master of the short and 
pithy sentence. Here is an example: ‘ Never be 
ashamed to pray. It is the hall-mark stamped 
upon our poor humanity. It is our chief certificate 
of sonship with God. Only.as you pray can you 
come to the fullness of the stature of your manhood.’ 


Basic Beliefs (Abingdon Press; $1.50) is a new 
work by Dr. H. Maldwyn Hughes, President of 
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Wesley College, Cambridge, England. It may be 
regarded as an Introduction to Christian Doctrine, 
treating as it does systematically and successively 
the great fundamental convictions of the Christian 
faith. The treatment is on popular lines, so that 
the work is more suited to the requirements of the 
preacher or Bible Class teacher than to those of 
the theological student. But President Hughes is 
obviously well read in technical theology, and his 
work is a sound and competent exposition of the 
various Christian doctrines from a modern evan- 
gelical standpoint. It is rich in Scriptural refer- 
ences. It is tolerant in spirit. If it is in places 
non-committal, and in other places inclined to skip 
over difficulties, these things may be pardoned 
in view of the nature of the treatment and the 
limitations of its scope. 

The Bible and the Immortality of Man, by the 
Rev. A. Wiseman, M.A. (Allenson ; 7s. 6d. net), is 
obviously the product of much and prolonged study. 
Whether that study has been always well directed 
is another matter. It hardly seems necessary for 
the writer to encumber his theme at the outset 
with fifty pages of argument with the evolutionists 
over the first chapters of Genesis. Nor does it 
seem relevant to devote the closing fifty pages to 
discussion about the millennium and kindred matters 
in the Apocalypse. The writer’s attitude to Scrip- 
ture is quite uncritical, and his line of argument 
is not likely to convince the unbelieving. Yet it 
should be understood that the book contains much 
sound Christian teaching on the great problems 
connected with man’s duty and destiny. 


This small volume, The Intuition of God: An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Mysticism, by 
Mr. T. M. Watt, M.A.(Aberdeen), M.A.(Oxon.), 
comprising the Hastie Lectureship delivered at 
Glasgow in 1927, 1s worth its weight in gold (Black- 
wood ; 5s. net). The style is excellent and the 
substance is even better. There are four lectures on 
‘Intuition and Reason,’ ‘ Psychology and Religious 
Experience,’ ‘ The Question of the Non-Rational in 
Religion,’ and ‘ Christian Mysticism and Theology.’ 
In each of these we have a positive contribution to 
theology. Nowhere have we seen in small compass 
a better discussion on the attitude of the ‘ religious ’ 
psychologists who would explain religion away than 
here. It will be read with appreciation in America, 
where the views of Professor Leuba are widely 
canvassed. We commend heartily the discussion 
of Otto’s views, for this writer has surely a truer 
understanding of his position than is found, say, in 
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Dr. Strachan’s recent book, ‘The Authority of 
Christian Experience.’ This is the first book by 
Mr. Watt we have seen—we hope it will not be the 
last. 


To his valuable series of short commentaries on 
the Old Testament the Rev. Canon Sell, D.D., of 
Madras, has now added two small, but useful 
volumes, obtainable from the Church Missionary 
Society, London—one on The Messianic Hope (9d.), 
and the other on Sin (8d.). These books are 
marked by the same extensive command of the 
Biblical material and the same acquaintance with 
the literature relevant to the topics in question 
as characterize his commentaries. In the former 
volume the Messianic Hope is sketched from its 
adumbrations in the Mosaic age through the un- 
divided kingdom right on through the centuries to 
its fulfilment in Christ, who in His own person 
gathered up all the aspirations of the past. The 
contributions to the Messianic idea offered by the 
psalmists, the prophets, and the apocalyptic writers 
are briefly but carefully considered. We are glad 
to note that he has not ignored the Samaritan idea 
of the Messiah, which regards Him as the Restorer 
and the Prophet ‘ who will tell us all things’ (Jn 
4°), 

The volume on Szu deals in succession with these 
topics—the nature of sin, the Jewish view of sin, 
the Law and sin, sin and death, Satan and sin, and 
God’s remedy for sin. Dr. Sell, who is an authority 
on Arabic, enriches his discussion by allusions to 
the Muhammadan conception. The Qur’an, he 
tells us, denounces disobedience and other forms of 
sin, but it nowhere speaks of the need of a broken 
and contrite heart. It is interesting to find that he 
believes in the personality of Satan, ‘ whose one aim 
is to stir up any evil propensity within us to active 
revolt against the laws of God, and to exercise over 
us the “ power of death.”’’ The Appendix offers a 
useful compendium of the principal Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic words for sin, carefully discriminating 
between the various words. 

Simultaneously there has appeared from the 
indefatigable pen of Dr. Sell a volume on The 
’"Ayyub and Mamluk Sultans (C.M.S.; 1s. 9d.) 
who reigned during the most brilliant period of 
Egyptian history, from A.D. 1171 to 1517. It is by 
no means a uniformly edifying story. The Sultans 
were often men of great ability, and they did much 
to encourage architecture, poetry, music, and the 
decorative arts, but the brilliance of their record 
is stained by much vindictive and wanton cruelty. 
Dr. Sell’s pages form a reliable guide to the tortuous 
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history of those three and a half centuries, his brief 
account of which furnishes a useful approach to the 
more elaborate histories of that important period. 


One is very often asked to recommend a really 
good book upon Christian Ethics, and the answer 
is not always easy. Works, of course, there are in 
plenty, from mere booklets like Ernest Scott’s 
thought-stirring little essay on ‘ The Ethical Teach- 
ing of Jesus’ to the rounded fullness of, say, 
Haering’s ‘ The Ethics of the Christian Life’ ; and 
the stream of them keeps running with an ever- 
stronger current. Yet the book for which one waits 
delays its coming, and no field lies opener to the 
advent of a satisfying masterpiece. Meanwhile 
here is a competent introduction in the Baird 
Lectures of the Rev. George Walker, D.D.—The 
Idealism of Christian Ethics (T. & T. Clark ; 7s. net). 
It has all the characteristics of its author. Well 
informed, open-minded, balanced, moving forward 
steadily even in places where a foot can very easily 
slip, and never overpressing any of its points, it is a 
workmanlike and a trustworthy bit of scholarship. 
Opening, as is natural, with a study of the scope and 
the postulates of Christian Ethics, it deals in turn 
with the self-realization of the individual who has 
adopted this standard, the social claims of life 
upon him, a detailed description of the character 
required of him, and so, since Christian Ethics 
is no mere discussion of the Good and the Ideal, 
but the offer of a Power to lift the poorest creature 
up to that, to a final chapter on ‘ The Christian 
Dynamic and Motive.’ 

That is a well-trodden road. But it runs through 
interesting country, and to very splendid goals ; 
and who so cares to take it with him will find in 
Dr. Walker a sagacious and interesting guide. 
It is not easy to name any of the burning moral 
problems of the day that are not dealt with, some- 
times quite briefly, often much more exhaustively, 
by a dispassionate and thoughtful mind. 


‘The world is sick and in need of a physician, 
and we know that there is still available for it the 
healing of the great Physician which waits only 
on the confession of our disability and our faith.’ 
These words occur in an excellent book on Psy- 
chology and Religious Experience, by Professor W. F. 
Halliday, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net). 
Professor Halliday writes mainly for the guidance 
of Christian ministers, but he has given us an able 
treatise on the relation of the New Psychology to 
religion. The treatment is eminently sane through- 
out, and not least in the steady insistence on personal 
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inward sincerity as the indispensable precondition 
of all helpful dealing with others. Strong emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the home, and there is 


/ much here to guide parents in the education of 


their children as well as the Christian pastor in his 
cure of souls. 2 Voulliys 

The Ingersoll Lecture for 1929 has been published 
under the title of Man’s Consciousness of Im- 
mortality, by the Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
D.D., LL.D. (Harvard University Press; 4s. 6d. 
net). The fundamental thesis of the lecture is 
stated thus: ‘The idea of immortality, the belief 
in personal survival, has entered as an inherent, 
essential, ineradicable element into every phase of 
human experience from the beginning; it has 
contributed certain qualities to the entire re- 
flective life of man, without which that life, as we 
know it, would have been impossible.’ Leaving 
aside the usual arguments for immortality, President 
Mackenzie shows impressively that ‘ humanity has 
made its history in and through the conscious- 
ness of immortality.’ He has given us in this 
lecture a piece of fresh and original work. 


Some excellent volumes of sermons to children 
have come together. It is difficult to say which 
of them is best. They are all by well-known men, 
and each is attractive in its own way. Perhaps 
the first place may be given to Nuts and Nut- 
Crackers, and Other Parables for Children, by the 
Rev. R. E. Thomas, M.A. (Independent Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). The addresses are not all parables, 
but they are all fresh and interesting. This book 
has been ‘tried on the dog,’ and the verdict of 
a fourteen-year-old is enthusiastically favourable. 
Lamps and Lamplighters, by the Rev. John 
Macbeath, M.A. (Carey Press ; 2s. 6d. net), makes 
a good second. It is beautifully got up, and its 
subjects are attractive and well-handled. ‘ Hats 
Off!’ ‘Coats Off!’ Fans, Mats, Mascots, and 
what not, give Mr. Macbeath his opportunity, 
and he uses it well. The Boys and Girls of the 
Bible, by the Rev. A. D. Belden of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net), deals with a 
series which every minister has wished sometimes 
to handle under such experienced and_ skilful 
guidance as the well-known minister of Whitefield’s 
can give ; there will be no lack of ability to handle 
it now. The addresses are short and pointed, and 
all the boys and girls are ticked off with a title 
that sums up their quality. Finally, The Singing 
Grasshopper, by the Rev. Gordon Carmichael, 
M.A., B.D. (Allenson ; 3s. 6d. net), has a char- 


acteristic of its own. The author spent years in 
South Africa, and he has used his experiences there 
to good purpose in illustrating his talks to children, 
There are forty-two of them, and they will be 
found good. ‘ 

To write the history of the Church in one volume 
of some five hundred pages is a difficult task. The 
Rey. C. P. S. Clarke, M.A., has attempted it, and 
done it well. Proportion is kept, and the most 
important movements receive due attention. It is 
not a dry catalogue of events. It is a most 
readable and interesting narrative. We cordially 
recommend the volume to students and to the 
general reader, both of whom will profit from its 
perusal—Short History of the Christian Church from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day (Longmans ; 
ros. 6d. net). Beso 

Dr. Morgan, who till lately was Chief of the 
Training College for Teachers in Edinburgh, has 
followed up his excellent history of the ‘ Rise and 
Progress of Scottish Education’ with a fascinating 
book on Makers of Scottish Education (Longmans ; 
5s. net). These studies are probably the overspill 
from his previous more elaborate survey, and they 
are all of them intensely interesting. Dr. Morgan 
has cast his net wide, and has included in the 
‘makers’ of education not only scholars and 
teachers, but administrators and also benefactors. 
As a result we have charming sketches of George 
Heriot, Daniel Stewart, and a host of other wealthy 
merchant princes who devoted much of their 
fortunes to the founding of educational institutions 
that are still famous. The last section of the book 
deals with well-known educationists like Professor 
Laurie, Sir Henry Craik, Sir John Struthers, and 
Lord Haldane. Dr. Morgan has many amusing 
and significant stories to tell of his worthies, but, 
while giving their human side an engaging pro- 
minence, he never loses sight of what they did 
for the youth of their land. This is a delightfully 
interesting book that will appeal to all patriotic 
Scotsmen, and to all anywhere who value educa- 
tional ideals. 


It is a pleasure to commend in the strongest 
terms The School Bible: Being Selections from the 
Text of the Authorized Version (Nelson ; 2s. net). 
It has been recognized recently that the form in 
which the Bible is presented to children militates 
against its acceptance by them. The double 
columns, the bad print, the conventional binding, 
the chapters and verses, all remove the Bible so 
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far from ordinary experience that the child has no 
liking for it. Consequently, attempts have been 
made to present to children a Bible more like their 
ordinary books, well-printed, attractively bound, 
with headings instead of chapters, without verses, 
and, finally, omitting much that is uninteresting 
and unnecessary. The Cambridge Press led the 
way, Mr. Mee produced an excellent book, the 
Nelsons themselves issued an edition in six volumes. 
Only one thing was against these admirable efforts ; 
they were too dear. But now we have this beauti- 
ful little book, with all that is essential, well- 
printed, arranged with suitable headings, light to 
handle, and only two shillings! This is a really 
fine achievement, and ought to be rewarded with 
a large sale. One special feature of this edition, 
absent from all the others, is that the relevant 
parts of the Prophets are printed, not separately, 
but in their place in the history, so that you read 
about Assyria in Kings, and then, alongside of this, 
what Isaiah has to say about it. We wish this 
admirable book a great success. 


On the Track of the Prodigal, by the Rev. Julian 
Harvey (Skeffington ; 2s. net), contains ten very 
simple and straight talks on the principal episodes 
of the Prodigal’s career. There is no detailed 
exegesis, but the writer makes each text a peg on 
which to hang a number of shrewd observations 
and wise Christian counsels. The style is con- 
versational, and pleasantly brightened by apt 
quotation and anecdote. 


Short Addresses after Evensong, vol. i., edited by 
the Rev. John H. Burn, B.D. (Skeffington ; 6s. net), 
is a volume of fully fifty sermons by various clergy- 
men of the Church of England, arranged for Sundays, 
Festivals, and Fasts throughout the Christian Year. 
The quality, of course, varies, but the general level 
is high, and the book should prove most suggestive 
to preachers who follow the course of the Christian 
Year. A curious feature of the book is that, by 
way of introduction, there is a passionate attack on 
“ecclesiastical bureaucracy,’ as it operates in the 
Church of England. The relevance of this to the 
sermons which follow is not apparent, though we 
may perhaps take it that the various writers are in 
sympathy with the protest. 


<p: 
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It has been remarked in these columns before 
now that there is a dearth in our midst of reliable 
information as to the venerable Church of the East. 
Here is a splendid book—precisely what we have 
been searching for—The Eastern Orthodox Church, 
by Stephan Zankov (S.C.M.; 5s. net). The author 
is the Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in Sofia, who 
speaks with full knowledge. His work has been 
translated by Mr. D. A. Lowrie. It is not a lengthy 
exposition of the Creed, the Polity, the Worship, 
and the Piety of the Eastern Church ; but it gives 
sufficient under each of those heads to enable us 
to have some real and true conception of the long- 
isolated and little-known Eastern Communion. 


Christian Convictions, by the Rev. George Barclay, 
M.A. (S.C.M. ; 3s. net), consists of a short series of 
articles which appeared originally in ‘ The Student 
Movement.’ They treat of such topics as Life and 
Creed, Belief in God, Jesus the Son of God, the 
Death of Jesus. Though brief, they are really 
excellent. If one wished to put into the hands of a 
young student a short summary of Christian truth, 
it would be difficult to find anything more admirably 
fitted to the purpose than this. 


The Art of Living, by the Rev. J. W. Coutts, 
M.A. (S.C.M.; 4s. net), is a book to be placed 
in the hands of youth. It is full of wisdomand 
humanity, humour, and insight. The writer has a 
competent knowledge of the best psychology, but 
never obtrudes this. Indeed, there is more sound 
psychology in his genial pages than in most works 
of professional psychologists, but you would hardly 
guess, unless you read between the lines, how 
extensive his reading has been. The book is 
divided into two parts, one dealing with ‘ Prin- 
ciples,’ the other with ‘ Practice.’ In the former 
we have discussions of conscience, habits, ‘that 
queer mixture—human nature,’ ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,’ with unconventional and well-illustrated 
talks about life and its problems. In the latter we 
have chapters on ‘ Husbands and Wives’ (a frank 
and searching treatment), ‘ Parents and Children,’ 
‘The Use of Leisure,’ ‘Some Common Faults with 
Great Consequences, and ‘On Growing Old.’ 
The whole book is refreshing. It is thoroughly 
human, wise, and helpful. 
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The Contribution of the United States of Mmerica 
fo Ofd Testament Scholarship. 


By Proressor J. M. Powis SmitH, THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


It should not surprise any one to learn that the 
contribution of the United States to learning and to 
hterature was rather slow in beginning. The first 
century in the new country was taken up with the 
elemental struggle for existence. Indians had to 
be fought, the prairies had to be broken, ze. 
converted from grassland into ploughed land, 
houses had to be built, fences had to be erected, 
schools and colleges had to be established, railways 
and telegraph lines had to be laid out and con- 
structed, rivers had to be bridged, roads had to be 
made, and state and national governments had to 
be organized and maintained. In a word, the 
foundations of a civilization had to be laid. Not 
only so, but three great wars had to be fought. 
Little wonder that with all this going on there was 
little time for scholarly or artistic work. 

Naturally, therefore, the history of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship on this side of the water is not 
very long. The first work of significance was that 
of Charles A. Briggs, entitled Biblical Study (1884) ; 
this was published in a new and enlarged edition in 
1899. It was followed by his Messtanic Prophecy 
(1886). These were not revolutionary works, and 
displayed little sense of a genuinely historical 
attitude, but they opened the way for the work of 
other scholars. Professor Briggs’ most valuable 
work was in a series of articles published in Hebraica, 
vol. iil. (1886), in which he did creative work on the 
structure of Hebrew poetry. He also rendered 
useful service as editor, with Francis Brown and 
S. R. Driver, of the Hebrew Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (finished in 1906), which has been of 
invaluable assistance to all students of Hebrew. 
Besides this, he shared with S. R. Driver the Old 
Testament editorship of the ‘ International Critical 
Commentary,’ not yet finished. Under the leadership 
of C. A. Briggs and Francis Brown, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City took position 
as one of the leading institutions representing the 
modern historical point of view in Biblical Criticism. 
The ‘ International Critical Commentary’ has en- 
listed the service of the leading English-speaking 
scholars and is regarded as on the whole the most 
authoritative work of its nature in English upon the 
Old Testament. Of the seventeen volumes on the 
Old Testament so far issued, twelve have been pre- 


pared by American scholars, viz. Judges, by George 
F. Moore (1895); Samuel, by H. P. Smith (1899) ; 
Proverbs, by C. H. Toy (1899); Amos and Hosea, 
by W. R. Harper (1905); Psalms, by Charles A. 
Briggs and Emile Grace Briggs (1906); Ecclest- 
astes, by George A. Barton (1908); Esther, by 
L. B. Paton (1908); Chronicles, by E. L. Curtis 
and A. A. Madsen (1910); Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel, by J. M. 
Powis Smith, W. H. Ward, and Julius A. Bewer 
(z912); Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah 
by H. G. Mitchell, J. M. Powis Smith, and J. A. 
Bewer (1912); Ezra-Nehemiah, by L. W. Batten 
(1913); and Daniel, by J. A. Montgomery (1927). 
These men were all professors in universities or 
theological seminaries, and represent all the leading 
schools of the country, thus showing that the 
historical method of Biblical study has won its way 
throughout the country. Not that there are not 
movements of opposition to progress here as else- 
where, but such movements are doomed to failure, 
and already show signs of their weakness. 

One of the most active and effective exponents of 
the modern point of view in Biblical study was my 
own great teacher, President William Rainey 
Harper, of the University of Chicago. He was a 
most inspiring teacher and a great organizer. He 
awakened a new interest in Old Testament study all 
over the country. He introduced a new method for 
the teaching of Hebrew, viz. the Inductive Method, 
and established summer schools of Hebrew at 
Chautauqua and many other centres. He founded 
the popular journal known as The Biblical World, 
which continued to represent sound Biblical views 
and to keep alive an interest in the subject until it 
passed out of existence in 1920. He also established 
a technical journal, first published in 1884, and called 
Hebraica, and later changed to The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, under 
which title it still exists, being now in its forty-fifth 
volume. He likewise founded a Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University 
of Chicago, which at once took leading rank in 
American Old Testament scholarship. Under its 
present Chairman, Professor James Henry Breasted, 
it has expanded into a larger organization, known as 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
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which is conducting excavations and research in the 
Orient in connexion with six expeditions. From 
these operations much advantage should accrue 
to Old Testament scholarship. 

Other names that have bulked large in American 
Old Testament scholarship should be mentioned. 
Among these belongs the name of Professor George 
Foot Moore of Harvard University, who has been a 
leading light for decades. He rendered yeoman 
service to Old Testament studies in early days by 
his commentary on Judges and by numerous 
articles. In later years he has been working more 
in the history of religions, especially Judaism. 
Alongside of him should be named the late Professor 
Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins University, whose 
Polychrome Bible brought modern criticism vividly 
to the mind of both critic and layman through 
its gaily coloured English and Hebrew volumes. 
Another of that same generation was Professor 
Crawford Howell Toy, also of Harvard University, 
whose careful scholarship and open mind com- 
mended him to scholars and pupils alike. His 
Proverbs is still a standard work upon that book, 
and his article on ‘Ecclesiastes,’ which I have 
recently had the privilege of revising, is included 
in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Along with these belongs also the name 
of the late Henry Preserved Smith of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. He has left for the 
edification of his successors a volume on The 
Religion of Israel (1914), and another on Old Testa- 
ment History (1903), both of which are standard 
works, though now in need of revision. Besides 
these, there was recently published the story 1 of the 
attack made upon him when he was professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, for the 
purpose of removing him from his chair because of 
his modern views. We of the present day owe a 
great debt to men like Briggs and H. P. Smith, 
who fought bravely for the principles so vital to 
them, thus easing the path for us who follow. 

No list of Old Testament scholars would be 
complete without the name of C. C. Torrey, of 
Yale University. His work would be classified as 
radical, since in dealing with Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Deutero-Isaiah, he seeks the overthrow of generally 
accepted positions, making this literature much 
later than other scholars do. But even if his views 
do not stand, such work is valuable in that it stirs 
scholars in general to a fresh examination of their 
conclusions and frequently leads to some modifica- 
tion of accepted results. 

1H. P. Smith, The Heretic’s Defense: A Footnote to 
History (1926). 
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Jewish Old Testament scholarship is well repre- 
sented by three names, those of the late Morris 
Jastrow, Junr., of President Julian Morgenstern of 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, and of 
Professor Moses Buttenwieser, of the same institu- 
tion. Jastrow wrote useful commentaries on Job 
and Ecclesiastes. Morgenstern is working on the 
problem of Pentateuchal Criticism, articles upon 
which by him frequently appear ; and Buttenwieser 
has done good work on the Prophets and on 
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at special study now in progress should be 
mentioned, viz. the Peshitto project being carried 
on by Professors Martin Sprengling and William C. 
Graham of the University of Chicago. Its ultimate 
aim is to establish a sound text of the Peshitto, 
or Syriac translation of the Old Testament. At 
present, the Syriac commentaries on the Old 
Testament by Bar Hebraeus and Bar Salibi are 
being translated for the purpose of establishing the 
Syriac text upon which their commentaries were 
based. The first volume of this work is nearly 
ready for the press. The work is being financed by 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
This undertaking should be a great contribution 
toward the establishment of a critically based 
standard Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

Meantime, mention may be made of the American 
Translation of the Old Testament, published by the 
University of Chicago Press, and made under the 
editorship of J. M. Powis Smith by four translators, 
viz. Professors T. J. Meek, A. R. Gordon, L. W. 
Waterman, and J. M. Powis Smith. It is to be 
hoped that this may, at least, make some contribu- 
tion toward the better translation that the future 
has in store. 

American Old Testament scholars also made a 
considerable contribution toward the preparation 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. To that work 
about sixty articles were contributed by Americans, 
not counting minor articles. Likewise the American 
Society of Biblical Literature publishes a journal, 
now in its forty-eighth volume, which for nearly 
half a century has afforded Old Testament scholars 
an opportunity to get their results before the reading 
world. The maintenance of the American School 
for Oriental Research in Jerusalem, Palestine, must 
also be credited to the account of American Biblical 
scholars. This school serves as a centre for young 
scholars from which they can become acquainted 
with the geography of Palestine, study questions of 
identification of localities, gain some feeling for 
Semitic psychology, realize the economic limitations 
of life in Palestine, and so become more capable of 
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understanding and interpreting the Biblical litera- 
ture. 

In summing up the value of the American con- 
tribution to Old Testament scholarship, it may be 
confidently said that America has brought to 
Old Testament studies a spirit of enthusiasm and 
an attitude of freedom that have been of great 
value. In this new land, tradition has lost some of 
its power. We have, therefore, been able to look at 
Biblical problems with free and unfettered minds, 
thus seeing more clearly and deeply than would 
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Wirginifus Muerisque. 
Seals. 


By THE REVEREND E. A. PAYNE, B.A., B.D., 
B.Litt., BuGBROOKE, NORTHAMPTON. 


“The seal of mine apostleship are ye.’—1 Co 9?. 


Nor long ago, as you will all know, there was a 
change of Government in this country. Those who 
had been in charge of affairs for the last five years 
resigned, and others took their places. According 
to the newspapers, one day early in June all the 
members of the old Cabinet went injtheir best suits 
and top hats, and by special train, to see the King 
at Windsor, and they gave up to him the seals of 
their various offices. Then a day or so later all 
who were to be members of the new Cabinet, in 
their best clothes (there was one lady, so they had 
not all top hats this time) and again by special train, 
went down to Windsor and received the seals from 
His Majesty. Until they had the seals, they were 
not really the King’s Ministers. The old seals are 
the sign of authority. They show that the members 
of the Cabinet have power from the King to act 
on his behalf. Orders which bear the mark of 
these seals must be obeyed. 

Seals are among the oldest things in the world. 
Sometimes they have been big and elaborate, 
sometimes quite small and very finely wrought. 
Sometimes men have worn them hung round the 
neck by a cord, sometimes as a ring on the finger. 
Centuries ago in Babylon official documents were 
sealed with a marked cylinder. The Egyptians 
used little models of beetles. Most museums in 
this country have collections of old seals of all 
shapes and sizes. Everywhere they have been 
used to give authority to those who possessed them, 
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otherwise have been possible. From that point of 
view, the future is encouraging. The advocates of 
tradition are not yet by any means silent; but 
the modern historical point of view is established 
in practically all the schools of higher learning, and 
is fast gaining the confidence of the educated public. 
Hence we can look forward with confidence to a 
free field wherein we shall have liberty to interpret 
the Word of God in accordance with the dictates of 
reason and intelligence and under the guidance of a 
free conscience. 


>: 
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and to prove that papers marked with them are 
really genuine. 

There is a story about a seal in the Old Testament. 
King Ahab wanted a vineyard which was near his 
palace, but Naboth, the owner, would not part 
with it because it was a family possession and 
had belonged to his father and his grandfather 
before him. Unfortunately, the wicked queen 
Jezebel discovered the King’s wish, and so she 
planned to get Naboth out of the way. She sent 
letters in the King’s name ordering Naboth to be 
stoned, and the letters were obeyed, because she 
had stolen the King’s seal to put on them, and 
when people saw the seal they were sure this cruel 
deed must have been ordered by Ahab and must 
be carried out. Since the seal was there all right 
no one questioned that the letters were genuine. 

There is something about seals in the New Testa- 
ment also. The Apostle Paul writing to the Chris- 
tians in Cormth says that they are the seals set 
upon his preaching ; they show that he really has 
authority from God ; they are the sign that he is 
a true apostle ; they are the proof of the power 
of the gospel. When those in Corinth saw the 
changed lives of Paul’s friends, then they could be 
sure that he had the right to speak about Jesus 
Christ. When the other Apostles heard of these 
Corinthian Christians, they had to recognize Paul 
as properly accredited. You can be seals in that 
sense. If you live truthful, clean, and helpful 
lives, then the boys and girls you meet at school 
will know that there is real power and authority 
in the gospel which you hear at Sunday School and 
in Church. They will attend to the message of 
Jesus Christ because they will see that it has its 
seals attached to it all right. 
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A Moderate Southerly Wind. . 


By THE REVEREND T. GREENER GARDNER, 
BLACKBURN. 


‘When the south wind blew softly.’-—Ac 271%, 


Sir Herbert Tree once asked a gipsy how he 
decided which direction to take when he moved 
camp. The gipsy replied, ‘I turn my back to the 
wind.’ To those people who desire an easy vaga- 
bond sort of life that might sound like good 
philosophy, but to those who have to deal with 
young people, it sounds like a dangerous philosophy. 
No one giving advice to boys and girls would tell 
them always to turn their backs to the wind ; they 
would rather say that oftentimes the only way to 
make life worth while is to face the wind, to battle 
with opposing forces, and if possible to make 
opposing forces friends rather than enemies. 

I remember once being in a sailing-boat in one 
of England’s most famous harbours. With our 
party there was a ‘son of the sea,’ a man who 
had spent years on board ship. We were sailing 
beautifully with the wind, and I, an ignorant lands- 
man, ventured to say, ‘ This is all right, but we 
have to come back again, how are we to manage 
it?’ The sailor replied, ‘ We'll make the same 
wind bring us back again.’ And so with movement 
of sail, he started to ‘ tack ’—that’s what he called it 
—and we went from one side of the harbour to the 
other, gaining a little distance each time, until eventu- 
ally we larided at the point where we had started. 
The wind was against us, but its power was har- 
nessed for our service. If we had kept our backs 
to the wind, we should have gone far out to sea. 

You have read the story of the moderate southerly 
wind, of which the Acts of the Apostles tells us, in 
the story of Paul’s journey to Rome. Paul, draw- 
ing from his experience, told the sailors that they 
had better settle down a little and wait, but there 
came a moderate southerly wind, and tempted them 
to reject Paul’s advice—they turned their backs to 
it ; but before long it became a hurricane and over- 
came them, and they suffered shipwreck. Turning 
their back to the wind brought disaster to them. 

You get another story in the New Testament. 
This time about Jesus. You remember that the 
disciples were very concerned about Jesus when 
He set out to go to Jerusalem for the last time. 
The disciples said to Him, ‘ Master, the Jews of 
late sought to stone thee, goest thou thither again ? ’ 
But Jesus set His face like a flint to go to Jerusalem. 
He faced the wind and storm rather than turn 
His back to them, and because of what He did 
He became the world’s Saviour and Friend. 
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Once when Dr. Livingstone was in Africa, being 
troubled with the threat of a hostile chief, he 
decided to pass over a river, out of the chief’s 
territory, by night, and thus escape the danger of 
being shot down.. But he had read in his New 
Testament that Jesus had said, ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end,’ and Dr. Livingstone 
said those were the words of the world’s best 
gentleman, and He had never let any one down. 
It was cowardly to go by night and mistrust the 
word of Jesus—so he went by day, and his faith 
was verified. He did not turn his back to the 
wind—he faced what appeared like a storm and 
overcame it. Boys and girls, with a leader like 
Jesus, you need not be for ever deceived by the 
moderate southerly wind, and turn your back to 
it; it may become a hurricane you cannot turn 
round and face. You ought not to set out in life 
trying to find an easy path, but dare to go along 
the path which makes for life’s best development, 
even when it means you set your face towards 
the wind. 


SBe CGristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Like Perverse Children. 


‘ Whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It is like 
unto children sitting in the markets, and calling unto 
their fellows, And saying, We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.’—Mt 111619. 


In outline the picture is less distinct than in 
other parables, and it is not possible with certainty 
to decide who it is that gives the call. The order 
of the clauses would suggest that it is the people 
who grumbled because John and Jesus did not fall 
in with their suggestions. Let us play at a wedding ! 
they said, and John sternly answered, This is 
no time for mirth; but next moment, in a mood 
of needless despondency, they were ready for a 
funeral, and were aggrieved that Jesus should not 
set His face with them to sadness. You are like 
children, said Jesus, with moods of unreasonable 
sanguineness and unreasonable depression; and 
you find fault with men who have some meaning 
in their temper, if they do not fall in with whims 
of yours. That is one way of reading the parable. 
It is more natural, however, to think of John and 
Jesus as taking the lead, making their proposals, 
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and being met in turn with a sullen refusal. The 
uncertainty of reading may be deliberate, and 
Jesus may intend us to see in the parable the 
picture of a game at cross-purposes, where both 
parties wish to lead and neither will follow, where 
the people make it a grievance that the prophet 
does not share their humour, and the prophet 
laments because they will not hear his voice. The 
people exclaim, How eccentric and wilful are these 
preachers ! and the preachers say, How sullen and 
unresponsive is this people! Each claims the right 
to call the tune, and is aggrieved because his plan 
is not followed. It is the breaking down of a game, 
a situation which is vexing in a company of 
children, but how inconceivably grave it is in a 
society of men and women! ‘That generation 
has not passed away,’ says Matthew Henry, ‘ but 
remains in a succession of the like;’ and the 
- society of our time also imagines that it has the 
right to say how men shall live, and dismisses as 
fanatical and eccentric any one who, for deeper 
reasons, holds to a path of his own. That spirit 
will never be wanting, or the sad game of cross- 
purposes to which it gives rise, so long as men are 
content so largely to be spectators in religion, and 
to know it only on the outside. 

It is of this onlooker’s view that we wish to speak, 

1. And first, notice how much—or, rather, how 
little—a spectator in religion is able to see. Cer- 
tainly he can note the superficial: distinctions of 
parties, John’s asceticism and Jesus’ geniality, just 
as the Samaritan woman knew the alternatives of 
Gerizim or Jerusalem; but below the surface he 
does not care to go. For many years the Salvation 
Army was, to a host of people, nothing more than 
scoop-bonnets and tambourines, and the High 
Church was all incense and millinery. People said 
of John, ‘ He has a devil,’ which, in our modern 
phrase, would be rendered—he is a hypochondriac, 
full of extravagant fancies. And of the Other, 
they said, ‘He is a gluttonous man and a boon 
companion,’ for that was all they could see in Jesus 
of Nazareth ; and the nicknames serve to measure, 
not the men who bore them, but the unfathomable 
ignorance which is possible in the mere spectator. 
It is pathetic to note that in our classical novels 
the representation of religion is mainly of this sort ; 
in Dickens, in Thackeray, even in Scott, any 
fervour of piety appears in the guise of caricature. 

That is Christ’s point against the spectators, who 
see the game but will not join in it. They can note 
the peculiarities of religious people; they can 
imitate the tones of preachers ; they can listen to 
one appeal and then to another, but in their hearts 
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they do not admit that this is a matter of personal 
concern, with which their life may be bound up. 

What baffled Christ’s contemporaries both in 
Him and in John was their air of aloofness. People 
thought them stubborn in not going with the 
crowd, in which they shared the common experience 
of original men of all degrees ; for the impulse of 
a society is always to subdue and flatten down 
anything which is exceptional. It would like to 
trim Samson’s shaggy locks and make him a little 
more like other people ; for it does not understand 
that there are forces which inevitably isolate some 
men, and drive them along a path which is their 
own, so that, if they were brought to a tame con- 
formity with their neighbours, it would be at the 
expense of their commission. 

Think of Luther, resolute in not taking directions 
from the spirit of his age! He had heard God 
speaking in his heart, and he counted it his duty 
to attend to none besides. ‘ Here stand I, Martin 
Luther: I can do no other: so help me God !’ 
His friends counted that magnificent ; but the 
mere spectator smiled at the notion of any one’s 
taking himself so fearfully in earnest. Why should 
you stand aloof? men said to John; why should 
your preaching be always on that key of threaten- 
ing? There are surely other objects in the world 
than the lifted axe and the fruitless tree. They 
reckoned it mere whim in him, which he might 
have altered if he had cared. And why are you 
so very unconventional? they said to Jesus. 
These people you associate with are more than 
doubtful characters, and it is extremely imprudent 
for a religious teacher to be seen in such companion- 
ship. You have nobody but yourself to blame if 
your reputation suffers. Again they thought it 
wilfulness in Him, not discerning that His interest 
in the reckless and His geniality towards all men 
went to the very roots of His nature, so that He 
could not stand aloof if He were to remain Himself, 

2. We have spoken of what these spectators 
could see, little though it was, but we must mention 
two great things in John’s life and in Jesus’ which 
they failed to see ; the one of these was the secret 
of John’s rigour, and the other of Christ’s buoyancy 
of heart. 

Nothing in life can be more enduringly impres- 
sive than such a revival as John inaugurated, when 
the eternal things come up before men and look 
near, so that they are driven to judge themselves 
and all they do as in that tremendous presence. 
Life at other times is so clamorous that we readily 
miss the still, small voice which summons us to 
duty. But, in a revival, men, over whole com- 
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munities, may be carried beyond themselves, and 
think no longer of their impediments, but of the 
uniting necessity of a new life. John in his very 
figure and tone was an embodied admonition to 
his fellows: his look, his dress, the penetrating, 
shattering notes of his voice appealed to something 
lying deep within them. There was nothing 
abnormal in being moved by John, the abnormality 
was rather in those who remained unmoved. For 
in them also was the human heart which judges 
itself and accepts no plea; but the spectators’ 
temper held them back. 

But to the men of that generation there came 
another and a deeper word of God. In the world 
there is so much of sorrow and of gloom that a 
happy heart may be a boon to a whole society ; and 
Jesus came not with the untroubled brightness of 
those who never wept, but with the surer light of 
men who have mastered every power of darkness. 
He knew pain, disappointment, weariness, indigna- 
tion; but above all these He knew the love of 
God, and He was glad. He knew that in the end 
God must prevail, and that in His own coming a 
beginning of the end was made. And thus, because 
He believed and was sure, He banished gloom from 
His surroundings. His whole bearing, which was 
complained of, was an embodied gospel, a declara- 
tion that God is love and that His mercy has within 
it room for all His creatures. One might have 
fancied that this would be apparent even to out- 
siders ; but~all they did see was a jovial companion 
of loose characters, not seriously to be taken as a 
teacher of religion at all. That was the penalty 
they incurred by consenting to know religion only 
on the surface ; they missed in John the warning 
and in Jesus the invitation of God. 

There is a day when the attitude of the spectator 
is no longer possible, when men must deal with the 
realities and not with the appearances of religion. 
There is no man by the constitution of his being 
left an outsider, for ‘there is a spirit in man, and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.’ 4 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Pioneers of Progress. 


‘Go through, go through the gates ; prepare ye the 
way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway ; 
gather out the stones; lift up a standard for the 
people.’—Is 621°. 


We must study contemporary history if we would 
truly understand the urgency of this appeal. Fifty 
1 W. M. Macgregor, Repentance unto Life, 60. 
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years before, the city of Jerusalem had been be- 
sieged by the armies-of Babylon, and for eighteen 
months the dreadful strife ceased neither day nor 
night. ‘ Upon the streets, the pining children, the 
stricken princes, the groups of men lean with 
hunger, the rotting heaps of slain, mothers feeding 
on the bodies of the infants whom their sapless 
breasts could no longer keep alive ; by the walls, 
the hanging and crucifixion of multitudes with all 
the fashion of Chaldean cruelty ; whilst upon the 
hills around the neighbouring tribes are gathered 
to jeer at the destruction of Jerusalem.’ Such is 
the picture which Sir George Adam Smith has 
painted of this City of Dreadful Night. Then came 
the inevitable end. The inner gate yielded before 
the importunity of battle. The merciless foemen, 
exasperated by the stubbornness of the defenders, 
allowed their unbridled fury to do its worst. 

The fate of the city found its parallel in the 
doom of her unhappy citizens. Multitudes were 
slain, whilst the remnant of the nation became 
the slaves of the invading host. Isaiah’s prophecy 
of retribution had been at last fulfilled ; the Exile 
was utterly and awfully complete. Thus there 
settled down upon Judah and Jerusalem the long 
dark night of a nation’s doom, and for half a century 
no ray of light pierced the thick cloud of their 
captivity. 

In their bondage the exiles learned that their 
sufferings were not an undeserved calamity. 
Beneath the stern yoke of the oppressor the majesty 
of conscience was restored, its function vindicated. 
Behind them lay the dark ages of delinquent 
history ; and as they read the stained, polluted 
page penitence began its gracious work. 

This was the point to which their captivity was 
designed to lead them ; and, God’s purpose having 
been accomplished, the period of their punishment 
must end. In the fortieth chapter a new note is 
heard in the stillness of the night. ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
home to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned.’ 

But scarcely has the voice of comfort ceased than 
another voice is heard. It is the call to service, 
to strenuous endeavour— In the wilderness prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God.’ The prophet’s eyes are 
lifted toward the far-off city of Jerusalem, and 
in thought he traverses the weary miles of wilder- 
ness that intervene. The returning hosts are not 
made up of mail-clad heroes flushed with the pride 
of victory. They are captives who have spent 
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their strength in bitter servitude, weary mothers 
and helpless little children. Such a mixed multi- 
tude of feeble folk need ae provision for 
their manifold infirmities. 

And so with clarion tones the prophet bids the 
pioneers, ‘Go through the gates ; prepare ye the 
way of the people ; cast up, cast up the highway ; 
gather out the stones ; 
people.’ It is the appeal of God to all that is 
heroic in the nation’s life. Only the stalwart souls, 
ready to do and dare, can obey the call. 

Such was the call of God to the men of purpose 
in this crisis of a nation’s history. And, ringing 
down through all the ages, the same call echoes 
to-day. To every man of clear conscience and 
conviction there comes the command of God, ‘ Go 
through, go through the gates; prepare ye the 
way of the people.’ They are lifting weary eyes 
to the far-off city of God ; but between them and 
that distant goal there looms the wilderness of sin, 
with its innumerable perils. Lift up a standard 
for the people that they be no longer leaderless. 
Rally the scattered forces which have been badly 
beaten in life’s battle and tell them that the day 
is not lost. Sound the advance, for victory may 
yet be achieved in the name and strength of God. 


Eyes rekindling, and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God! 


That is a modern rendering of the ancient battle- 
cry wherewith the prophet of the Lord inspired 
the heart of Israel. In response, enthusiastic sons 
of God have arisen to discharge the duty of the 
pioneers in preparing the way of the people. Are 
we not in danger of underestimating our indebted- 
ness to the past? Our present position was not 
attained inaday. The priceless privileges we enjoy 
are the bequests of the generations which have 
preceded us. 

And is it possible that we should stand aloof 
from the progress of the ages? Are we content 
to be carried as mere drift-wood on the surface of 
the tide ? Shall we not rather join our strength 
to the forces that are in operation all around us, 
and bring what power we possess to bear upon the 
uplifting of the race ? 

Before us there are opportunities for service, 
possibilities of conquest the like of which the world 
has never seen before. The barrier of ancient 
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customs must be broken down, the briars of tempta- 
tion must be rooted out, and across the trackless 
bog of human misery we must build the highway 
of the Lord. Do we say it is impossible? That 
is precisely what they told George Stephenson 
when he proposed to build a railway from Liverpool 
to Manchester. Chat Moss was in the way, and 
the most expert engineers declared Chat Moss to 
be an insurmountable difficulty. 

And as we look across the dark morass of human 
woe and sin and helplessness, when we take into 
consideration the frailty of human nature and its 
constant bias toward evil, we are sometimes 
tempted to believe that the path to heaven can 
never be constructed across the unstable waste of a 
sin-cursed world. ‘It is impossible!’ Yes! that 
has been the devil’s cry through all the ages. 
Have we never read, ‘ With God all things are 
possible’ ? If we will but link our weakness on 
to God’s omnipotence, that word ‘ impossible ’ may 
be erased from our vocabulary. 

But that means work ; for faith without works 
is dead. The impossible can only be accomplished 
by the men who pray as though the issue depended 
upon God, and work as though the issue depended 
upon themselves alone. For this purpose were we 
born into the world, that we might attempt great 
tasks and commit ourselves to a glorious crusade. 
Let us build a road by which it shall be easy for 
others to come again to Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads. ‘Gather out the 
stones’ that hinder so many of our fellow-men 
from running the race set before them. Is it no 
reproach to us that there are thousands who 
stumble and fall over the stones which lust and 
greed have deliberately placed within their path ? 
Surely it is one of the greatest anomalies of our 
modern civilization that the same legislature which 
punishes a man for getting drunk is responsible 
for putting up at each street corner an incitement 
to evil-doing. We must break down this tyranny 
of iniquity ; we must sweep away the chronic evils 
and wrongs which have darkened the human mind 
and become the unmitigated curse of the human 
race. We can never cease from toil until public 
law and administration are on the side of private 
virtue and civic righteousness; until men shall 
find it easy to do right and difficult to do wrong. 

‘Lift up a standard for the people.’ What 
standard can we raise, but the standard of the 
Cross. When the great French nation rose to the 
task of self-emancipation, they inscribed upon their 
banners ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ and we 
are apt to forget that they are stolen words. They 
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form an essential part of the gospel ; and through 

the ages they have been the watchwords of Christ- 

ianity. In lifting the banner of the Cross, we raise 

the standard of the brotherhood of man, of civic 

and religious liberty, of the glory and excellency 

of the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ ; 

and round this thrice blessed banner we must 

rally the forces of the world and follow the flag to 

victory. 

For ever ours! for good or ill, on us the burden 
lies ; 

God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across 
the skies. 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the poised 
and trembling scale ? 

Or shall the Evil triumph, and robber Wrong 
prevail ? 


The day is breaking in the East of which the 
prophets told, 

And brightens up the sky of Time the Christian 
Age of Gold ; 

Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to 
clerkly pen, 

Earth’s monarchs are her peoples, and her serfs 
stand up as men. 


FourRTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
On Pleasing God. 


‘ We labour, that, whether present or absent, we may 
be accepted of him.’—-2 Co 5°. 


1. We labour to please Him. Let us get rid at 
once of the word ‘labour.’ It introduces the 
thought of painful, despondent effort. That is not 
St. Paul’s frame of mind : it is one of eager hopeful 
endeavour. It is our ambition, he says, to please 
Him, and he tells us precisely what his objects of 
ambition are. It is not every one who can afford 
to be so frank. These objects are two: to please 
Christ, and to preach the gospel where it has not 
been preached before. 

It is true that no stress can be laid on the strict 
rendering ‘we are ambitious.’ In the first place 
it is of a strict rendering. Our word ‘ ambition’ 
keeps something of the base associations of its 
Latin original and is a poor representative of the 
nobler Greek. But further, the Greek word itself 
has lost its special colouring and has come to mean 
any eager striving, not a striving for distinction. 
It is the most eager form of pursuit known to higher 
minds, and is therefore employed for the aims of 
St. Paul. 

1R. Moffat Gautrey, The Glory of Going On, 146. 
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Yet there is more to be said than this. The 
histories of the word_and of the man who uses it 
are parallel. They illustrate each other. Human 
affections are capable of being diverted like the 
words which express them, and retain their vivid- 
ness when they have changed their aim. 

Ambition is checked by a religious career deliber- 
ately adopted as a calling. One sees plainly enough 
that, theoretically at least, there is no room for it 
there. But the eagerness of aim in life remains. 
It is diverted. What becomes of it? Does it 
merely change colour into an ecclesiastical or 
religious ambition ?_ Is it working unacknowledged, 
and asserting itself more and more in the inward 
struggle of motives? Or does this eagerness of 
aim take a fresh course altogether and become an 
eager striving to please our Master? That was 
St. Paul’s history. His passion ran into the current 
expression in the text: ‘ My aim is to please him.’ 

His ambition left the privileges of pure Jewish 
blood, the glories of the nation, the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the law on which it had rested. It did not 
venture to dwell on sufferings and achievements. 
It paused on his children in the gospel, and their 
salvation by his means, but it rested nowhere 
finally except in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We dwell on St. Paul not merely because the 
words of the text are his words, but because we 
cannot do without him in this matter. It is because 
ambition did, as a fact, undergo this transforma- 
tion in him that we can speak of it as possible for 
ourselves. What St. Paul did for Christian doctrine 
by his thought is evident enough both to friends 
and foes. It is perhaps not so evident what he 
did for Christian life by Azs life, and yet this was 
the greatest side of his work. 

It must be confessed that in us ambition does 
not undergo this transformation easily and readily. 
It remains in the man with a religious career as 
religious ambition. And there is another strange 
phase of it. Contrary to the whole tenor of our 
Lord’s teaching, it has been thought spiritually- 
minded to cherish ambition as to honours and dis- 
tinctions in the life to come. Fortunately we hear 
little of such motives now. We need not wonder 
that ambition should prove so obstinate a factor 
in human character when we consider how earnestly 
it is stimulated at all places of education, and not 
least at our Universities. Can we expect a man 
to go out into civil life and to make it his first 
object to serve God in his generation, or to serve 
his country or his clients or his dependents, if up 
to that moment we have pressed on him by every 
means in our power that the first thing for him 
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to do was to obtain distinction for himself, with 
the bye-consideration that the distinction would 
reflect some of its lustre on the body to which he 
belonged ? Can we not see here some explanation 
of the evident prevalence of personal aims in the 
public men of our day ? 

Is there anything better, any substitute ? There 
is only one thing better, and that is so difficult, so 
distant. It is that we make it our aim to please 
Him. 

2. What is the one great difficulty of this trans- 
muted ambition ? It is that, as the text says, ‘ we 
are absent from the Lord.’ ‘ Whether present or 
absent,’ St. Paul says. It made no difference to 
him. But it does make a great difference to us. 
To please a present Master is a motive which all 
would allow as sufficient. Ambition as a motive 
for public service would disappear under His eye. 
And much more would this be the case in His 
immediate service, the service of His Church. We 
should be able to do what we wish to do now— 
to do everything for Him. So we imagine. But 
now the drawback is so obvious. There is no sign 
of how He takes what we do. 

But this is not quite an accurate account of the 
matter. We do find imdirect assurances of our 
acceptance in the opinion of men, and in our own 
consciousness. First, suppose we meet with grati- 
tude and confidence from those we deal with. 
Here is an assurance that we are pleasing Him. 
Yet there is danger in looking for it too anxiously, 
as we soon begin to seek it directly for its own 
sake, and, when that is done, it ceases to be a 
message. In that case, not only do we lose the 
higher motive and the close relation with the 
Lord which it implies, but a wholly different 
process at once sets in, in the moulding of our 
character. A life to please the Lord moulds us 
slowly and surely on His pattern. A life to please 
men, even good men, moulds us on an inferior 
pattern. 

Secondly, we find an assurance that we are 
pleasing Him in our own consciousness. It reports 
an access of peace and hope, a sense of spiritual 
sunshine. This, we believe, is imparted by Him. 
Yet we know too well the precariousness of such 
intuitions. If this joy, in the sense of pleasing 
Him, is directly imparted, what are we to say of 
spiritual distress and depression ? Are they signs 
that we have not been pleasing Him, or is it often 
truer to say of these, ‘It is mine own infirmity’? 
Spiritual depression often does not mean anything 
more than physical weakness, or at most a tem- 
porary weakness of faith. If we urge as a topic 
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of consolation that depression may be purely sub- 
jective, is it not honest to own that exultation 
may be so as well? Thus it may be pleaded that 
the sense of acceptance may arise from an opposite 
kind of infirmity. But it can never be an infirmity 
for a soul which desires God to believe and to 
rejoice in His love. This is the health of the soul. 

Is this, then, to be our object in life, to please 
Him, and to have nothing to look to here but these 
phantom assurances, as the sceptic will certainly 
consider them to be? See, he says, what abundant 
objects life presents. Can we substitute for them, 
in their nearness, colour, and potency, something 
so distant and unrecognizable ? Now, doubt does 
not always hold this language about the abundance 
of sufficient aims in life, but it is true that they lie 
round the young in sufficient profusion. Can we 
keep them in the front and relegate the aim of 
pleasing Him to a nominal headship in the back- 
ground ? No, it must be in the front. We must 
see all other aims through it, and then we shall see 
them in their true colour and proportion. 

Such a life is a heroic life if not a quixotic one. 
We want a life which will suit the average mass of 
mankind who are not heroes. It is true that 
Christianity is essentially a heroism, but that is 
just why it is adapted to the mass of mankind. 
There are in every man possibilities of heroism. 
They may only show themselves in the passive 
form of admiring the heroism of others, but they 
can be called out, and this is what Christianity 
does. 

But, is it possible to please God ? Had we not 
better restrict ourselves to the more guarded 
phrase, ‘ Keep his commandments,’ and abandon 
the spontaneity, freedom, and interest of so in- 
cautious an expression as pleasing God ? 

And first, is 1t possible from the human side ? 
Consider the sight of a good man steadily fixing 
his desire on serving his Master, sacrificing present 
good to it, striving with himself, beaten and return- 
ing to the endeavour, and all this by faith, without 
any sensible mark to encourage him. How must 
this appear in the sight of Him for whom it is 
done, by whose grace it is done? Do the faults 
and failures neutralize the moral beauty of the 
effort, or do they only make it more pathetic ? 
It is perhaps dangerous to guess how things appear 
in God’s sight, but something like this seems 
implied in the conception of Him as our Father. 
From the human side it is possible to please God. 

But is it possible from the Divine side? Can 
God be pleased ? The Psalmist says, ‘The Lord’s 
delight is in them that fear him, in them that 
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wait for his mercy.’ And the word which describes 
the Lord’s pleasure in His people runs through 
the whole range of the Old Testament. Are we to 
dismiss this expression along with others as anthro- 
popathic ? We must remember that it is God in 
Christ that we are concerned with. God manifest 
in the flesh. The anthropopathic expressions of 
the Old Testament (not of course all of them, but 
such as that we are dealing with) are literally true 
of Him. He is pleased with me and my efforts 
to honour and serve Him, just as I am pleased and 
touched by the loving acts of those who are close 
and dear to me. Nothing is too small to escape 
Him if it be done in love and simplicity. He can 
be pleased. It is a childish view of religion, but 
of such children is the Kingdom of God.t 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Divine Worker. 
‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’—Jn 51’. 


Of all scientists, God is the first and greatest. 
If God made—or is making—the universe, He knows 
much more about it and is far more interested in 
it than all the scientists together. Wireless and 
the constitution of the atom and ‘cosmic rays’ 
are no surprise to Him. What might surprise 
Him is to find a certain type of sincerely religious 
people regarding science as a sort of pagan propa- 
ganda. God is only waiting for us to find things 
out as our capacity grows to utilize them. Science 
is only finding things out—‘ thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him.’ To talk of science and religion as 
being in conflict with each other is tantamount 
to affirming that God is divided against Himself. 
‘ All’s love and all’s Law,’ as Browning has taught 
us. Evolution and Bethlehem have the same 
origin. So many people have the idea that God 
only talks theology, but the words of Jesus are, 
‘ My Father worketh up to this hour.’ For thousands 
of years the older thinkers, misled by a static 
rather than a dynamic conception of God, had 
thought His work complete. To-day, that con- 
ception is being replaced by a greater and a truer. 
“My Father worketh . . .’ Or in the words of the 
most recent science: ‘This is a growing and 
evolving world, and not a static or decaying one.’ 

We do not mean that Jesus anticipated evolu- 
tion. In Christ the Eternal took flesh as a con- 
temporary man. If He had not been subject to 
the limitations of humanity, He would not have 
been man: and if He was not man we are of all 
men most pitiable. He did not know everything 

1E. R. Bernard, Sermons and Lectures, 14. 
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that God was doing—He said so; which mattered 
nothing. But He knew that God was doing every- 
thing, which mattered supremely. And He knew 
—not by our tortuous proofs, but by the immediacy 
and the intuitive certainty of His oneness with 
the Father, the principle of God’s all-comprehensive 
relation to this world. ‘My Father worketh up 
to this hour.’ This conception of God, really 
established, reinforces faith for us, and places 
religion on a new and unassailable basis. As Canon 
Streeter points out in Reality: ‘ Primitive religion 
looks for the evidence of Divine action merely in 
the abnormal and the inexplicable: in the comet 
and the thunderbolt rather than in the sunrise 
and the growing blade—with the result that the 
narrow margin left for the recognition of any 
specifically Divine activity at all, shrinks day by 
day with every advance of human knowledge. 
No small part of human progress has consisted in 
getting away from the conception of the Divine as 
essentially the irrational. Science is the great 
cleanser of human thinking: zt makes impossible 
any religion but the highest.’ 

If science is to have a religion at all, it must be 
a religion in which God is working—not one in 
which God delegated His powers to a fallible human 
institution, or His final revelation to a book, how- 
ever sacred. Science has long looked out into the 
black, unfathomable abyss and seen giant nebule, 
which may be worlds in the making: but to-day 
it is looking upon ¢his world as in the making still. 
This new conception of the world compels a new 
conception of God, and yet one as old as Jesus— 
God dynamic—according to Jesus the only true 
conception of God. 

But what we want to say here particularly is, 
that there is no clearer and more self-evidencing 
illustration of the vital principle of God’s con- 
tinuing working—and, if you will, of the co-working 
of God and Christ—than what we call the Incarna- 
tion itself. We are coming to see that Christ is 
not a Divine interposition in the world, so much 
as the inevitable climax and keystone of the whole 
Divine process, in the world from the beginning. 
And if it be objected that it is contrary to the 
evolutionary process that ‘ the climax should come 
in the middle,’ the answer is simple. Christ zs the 
end of the Divine revelation to the world: but we 
are, as yet, only at the beginning of Christ for the 
world. He is ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.’ One wonders if the Seer of Patmos 
realized what a tremendous thing—what a vital 
cosmic as well as theological thing—he had said 
when he wrote that. ‘God was in Christ recon- 
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ciling the world to himself.’ Christ was God 
working on His largest human scale. Whatever 
humanity’s relation to sin might have been, Christ 
would have come to the world as the ‘ Light of the 
world,’ the focus of the Divine interpretation of 
the world. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’ Christ here ranges Himself not merely 
with a Divine redemptive process, but with the 
whole historical Divine self-revelatory process. 
For He elects here to define Himself in terms of 
the ceaseless Divine working for the world rather 
than in any lesser or secondary terms. 

‘My Father worketh up to this hour, and I work 
too.’ The Incarnation has its fullest interpreta- 
tion as the climax of the Divine ‘work.’ It is 
not the Cross, then, that explains the Incarnation : 
it is the Incarnation that explains the Cross. And 
the traditional confusion and the many conflicting 
explanations of the Atonement are largely due to 
the fatal mistake of endeavouring to separate 
between the functions of the death and the life of 
Jesus. We are saved not by the death of Christ, 
but by Christ, by the unity of His life and death. 
The Incarnation is the at-one-ment, as Westcott 
says. And the very foundation-stone of our faith 
is that He that hath seen Him hath seen the Father, 
in the fullest sense and the only sense in which 
it is possible for man to have vision of God. 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 


If all this is true—if God is still working— 
nothing is finished. 

The World is not finished. ‘The Kingdom of this 
world is become the Kingdom of our God,’ but it 
is not finished. How is it to be finished? Is it 
to be by some celestial catastrophe: by some 
interpretation of Adventism which becomes more 
and more unnecessary and inconceivable as you 
realize more clearly and fully the truth and implica- 


tions of these sublime words of Christ’s—‘ My 


Father worketh up to this hour, and I work’? 
“T am here not only as the fulfilment of God’s 
‘ceaseless cosmic purpose, the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, the historic symbol of 
the eternal redemptive principle of sacrifice in the 
Divine heart ; but I am here also as the. historic 
embodiment of the Divine method.’ 

My Father works: He effects His eternal purpose 


_ as a worker in the world, not as a prestidigitator 


in the clouds. ‘And I work.’ Divine work is 
going to save this world, work in the spirit and 
reinforced by the power of the indefatigable, un- 
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defeatable, unresting Divine Worker. To give up 
hope for the world, then, is to be radically false to 
Christ’s most definite revelation of the part God 
is playing in the world, and the way in which He 
is carrying it out. 

Theology is not finished. God is still working in 
the human mind. The discoveries of science are 
not the creations of science: they are merely 
thinking God’s thoughts a long way after Him. 
It is surely the height of foolishness and unfaith 
to imagine that God reveals Himself to theologians, 
but not to scientists. All truth is one. If evolu- 
tion is true it is as much true for faith as for biology. 
If the world is a thousand million years old, instead 
of being created 4004 B.c., this is as true for 
religion as for science. What basis is there in 
reason or faith for accepting the fundamental 
heresy that the only new truths God has to reveal 
to-day are always about the universe and never 
about the soul? ‘We are always hearing of the 
failure of Christianity,’ says Canon Streeter. ‘ That 
failure, I would urge, is in the main due to the fact 
that the churches have never dared openly to break 
with the idols of the past, and publicly to discard 
certain ideas of God and of His ways with man 
which are no longer the highest we can conceive.’ 
That is true, but why should it be? Why should 
men hesitate to allow God to lead them to new 
heights of the vision of the Spirit—if to a new 
earth literally, why not to a new heaven? If 
‘My Father worketh up to now,’ then religion is 
not static but dynamic: not a creed, but an ever- 
expanding Life. 

Finally, Man ts not finished. There are many 
arguments for immortality. But none more cogent 
than the argument of man himself. In two senses. 
First, the argument of what man already is; and 
second, the argument of what he is not—the fact 
that man is not yet finished, which is our point 
here. To believe that Nature is content to give 
man capacities that he never fulfils, and is satisfied 
to leave him for ever half-finished, is to ask us to 
believe that that which has produced intelligence 
is itself unintelligent. And if for Nature you 
substitute ‘God ’—the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who ‘ worketh up to now ’—the unfinished- 
ness of man becomes an argument of constraining 
force for the inevitableness of a larger life. 

Quoting a remark of H. G. Wells—‘ Whether we 
live for ever or die to-morrow does not affect 
righteousness,’ Canon Streeter very acutely points 
out that though there is a note of idealism in it, 
it is not true. ‘For if God’s righteousness may 
lightly scrap the individual, human righteousness 
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may do the same.’ It is not reasonable to expect 
a man to think more of the worth of his soul than 
God does. 

If God sets so little value on personality as to 
cast it ‘as rubbish to the void’ at death, then the 
value we set on it is a complete illusion. And 
with the intrinsic worth of personality go all moral 
values. If the next world crumbles, all that is 
best in this world crumbles too. If Mr. Wells 
feels that it doesn’t make any difference whether 
he goes on or not, it doesn’t matter very much 
perhaps: but if God feels like that it matters— 
awfully. But He doesn’t. My Father worketh 
up to now. Then He is at work on us, and we 
are not finished. ‘My Father worketh.’ Why ? 
Because God is love. And love has never finished.t 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 
An Apology for Cain. 


‘ Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew 
his brother. And wherefore slew he him ? Because his 
own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.’— 
A Gee 


Was Cain ‘the corrupt father of all vice and 


murder’? Had he a vicious soul? Was he 
“criminally-minded’? In a word, was he a bad 
man ? 


His sin has made Cain the horror of all genera- 
tions, as the prototype of crime itself. We are not 
dealing with Cain’s sin, however, but with Cain 
the man. Of the crime itself, there is no need to 
speak. What can one add more damning than 
that haunting verse of Scripture, ‘ The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground’ ? 

Following the records of Genesis, let us see if 
there are any suggestions given in the story which 
may make Cain’s deed more understandable, less 
of the senseless, unprovoked piece of brutality it 
seems, and the man himself less of a blind enigma 
of iniquity. 

The first point usually stressed in a modern court 
of justice is the question of motive or cause. For- 
tunately for our guidance, the motive behind this 
deed of passion is fully known. The two brothers, 
Cain the elder and Abel the younger, brought 
offerings for Jehovah’s altar from their own appro- 
priate line of work. Cain, being a tiller of the 
ground, brought the fruits of the field ; Abel, being 
a keeper of sheep, brought the firstlings of his 
flock. This difference in the substance or nature 
of the gifts counts for nothing. In the minds of 
later Jews it did count, from theological reasons, 

1H. E. Brierley, Life Indeed, 17. 
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because of the presence of spilled blood in Abel’s 
offering. But ideally,the offering of both men 
was perfect. Each gave of his best, the natural 
produce of his labour, which is always a man’s 
finest gift to God or any one else. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in its great argument for faith, quotes 
our case as follows: ‘ By faith Abel offered a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain.’ That sentence, it 
should be noted, reckons each offering as sacrifice, 
but considers one more acceptable than the other, 
the reason being faith, or the heart of the offerer. 
We may admit, therefore, that the imward state 
of Abel’s mind was more perfect (shall we say, 
more religious ?) than Cain’s. 

But what concerns us at the moment is the 
simple fact of the rejection. We should observe 
what that rejection seemed to imply. According 
to Semitic ideas, it meant that God had passed 
Cain by in favour of the younger brother. He was 
here dispossessed of his ‘ spiritual birthright,’ a 
leadership that carried with it certain definite 
privileges, political, judicial, and religious. He was 
not dispossessed by man (the Hebrews would not 
have considered that possible), but by an inscrut- 
able Divine election. If this is so (it is the common 
Hebrew explanation of Cain’s rejection), then we 
can understand the cause of his anger and passion. 
We often scourge Esau in our thoughts for so 
lightly regarding this same birthright, and being 
willing, seriously or in jest, to part with it for a 
mess of red pottage and to stay a casual hunger- 
That is a charge at least that no one can level 
against Cain. He prized it too much. 

Not for one moment does this consideration of 
Cain’s motive lessen the crime and horror of 
murder. It does allow us, however, to estimate 
what Semitic thought considered to be the ‘ pro- 
vocation ’ that soured his heart. 

Passing from the motive of this grim story, are 
we given any indications of this man’s nature and 
qualities which may lead us to understand him 
better ? 


In the first place, he is constantly portrayed to — 


us as a man of amazing vitality and energy, one 
even with a touch of genius and directive originality, 
the type of person, indeed, who with great inherent 
powers may either touch heaven or sink to hell- 
The record puts this fact in a dramatic phrase when 
it asserts that ‘sin was crouching at his door.’ 
This is a word-parable that at once suggests tempta- 
tion, like a wolf sitting on its haunches, watching 
its victim for a chance, unwary moment. Quite 
obviously, this is a picture describing a man of 
vigorous passions and temptations, who must guard 
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himself carefully, for by the very health and surge 
of his own nature sin is crouching at his door. 

It is easy for some people to control desire and 
walk straight. In their case, virtue is often a 
question of a placid temperament and a colourless 
nature. It is their gain that they are untempted 
and untorn as more vigorous people are. There 
are many of us so bloodless and so lustreless that 
we have not even the longing to break bounds! 
Our good is to be judged not only by what we do 
or refrain from doing, but often by the unguessed 
forces that are resisted. 

From the records themselves we may adduce 
proofs of Cain’s amazing vitality and originality. 
First of all, we are told that he was a tiller of the 
ground, and Abel a keeper of sheep. It is a remark- 
able fact in history that the evolution and refine- 
ment of civilization have come from the tillers of 
the soil. The pastoral peoples of the world have 
made little progress. They live to-day much as 
they lived in Abraham’s time, static: for the con- 
ditions of their life are unchangingly meagre and 
simple. Cain was a tiller of the soil, because, like 
all agriculturists, he had the energy and vision 
to foresee and plan results. He found an outlet 
for that energy in constructive work. 

Further (how beautifully impartial the Bible is), 
we read that this despised murderer was the first 
man to ‘ build a city.’ No doubt, this meant little 
more than a few rough huts, witha wattle hedge 
around them to scare off intruders and prowling 
beasts. But in simple expedients like these he 
the origins of all social growth and government. 
Here by Cain’s genius, according to the Genesis 
story, lies the origin of communal life, and all 
future social institutions. The natural inference is 
obvious—that both his good and his evil, in their 
outgoings, sprang from his aggressive personality 
of boundless energy and restless genius ! 

Further, the records (once more startlingly 
impartial) assert that this fund of power passed as 
a direct and cleansed inheritance to his descendants. 
Cain’s line of heredity is definitely represented as 
leading to a string of people of genius and fertile 
invention! Jabal, one of his descendants, is said 
to be the ‘ father of such as dwell in tents,’ people 
who could trek with their cattle and engage in 
commerce, the barterers of the world, who might 
migrate and find new lands. In such humble 
origins we can see the germ of commercial progress. 
Jubal, another descendant, is claimed to be the 
inventor of the harp and the pipe, a man of music 
and the arts, in whom we see the dawn of artistic 
things. Tubal-Cain, still another of this noted line, 
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is reputed to be the first artificer in brass and iron, 
a craftsman of skill, in whom the latent seed of 
Cain’s genius once more blossomed in new pro- 
ductive ways. 

There is yet one thing to state in his favour. 
Some years after his crime, when his first child was 
born, he named him Enoch. That name, as Dr. 
Driver points out, denotes ‘ dedication,’ ‘a new 
start,’ ‘a fresh beginning.’ What a lovely and 
suggestive name for the child of a sinner like this ! 
It is usual to deny Cain any true and effective 
repentance—on the principle, I suppose, that if we 
give a dog a bad name, we may as well drown him. 
But is there not more than a suggestion in the name 
of his child that Cain came to himself in deeper 
ways than we imagine? May we not see in this 
name a dim recognition of God’s wonderful mercy 
in shielding him from the consequences of his sin 
and giving him a new land and a new start? In 
time, he might find the best proof of that mercy 
even in his shameful brand. He might come to 
realize, as many of us do with our own scars, that 
God’s brand may prove His deepest mercy. 

These are the conclusions, then, from this ancient 
tale of tragedy. 

In the first place, the greatest curse in human 
life is not wickedness, but power untamed. In the 
Middle Ages, the young aspirant for knighthood 
laid his sharp sword on God’s altar, while he prayed 
steadfastly all the night. That sword represented 
power to curse or bless. What the world needs is 
power, power even like Cain’s, but power conse- 
crated! We need the sword on the altar. 

Further, Cain’s story reveals how easily sin may 
gain dominion over an uncontrolled heart. It 
“croucheth at the door.’ Sin crawls like a panther, 
ready for its pounce. As we think of that sleek 
thing pawing at the door, we know that our safety 
hes in a ‘ great mastery.’ And thank God, if the 
panther prowls at the door, there is Someone Else 
there, unafraid of any beast, who knocks, and if 
He enters, brings perfect mastery to disordered 
souls. 

Once more, the commonest cause of sin is not 
‘the mind of vice,’ or the ‘ criminal heart,’ but a 
passionate temper. How we laugh at temper! 
‘It is nothing, and will pass.’ Preachers and 
moralists make too much of trifles like temper ! 
Would God they were trifles! As it is, every deed 
of vengeance and crime, every wrong that has 
scarred life, and every ugly thing that has wounded 
man has come from such little things as temper, 
jealousy, and envy, when fanned in a high wind !+ 

1 J. Black, An Apology for Rogues, 17. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Zhisba—Tbe Successor of Elijab (2 Kings it. 1-18). 


By ProressoR HERMANN GUNKEL, UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 


THE narrative opens with an introductory clause 
which anticipates one of the main incidents that are 
to be related. The events in question took place 
‘ when the Lord took Elijah by a whirlwind up into 
heaven.’ This clause cannot be meant to indicate 
the climax of the narrative, for no skilful story- 
teller would thus reveal his secret at the very start, 
and that too in a subordinate clause! And there- 
fore it is misleading to entitle the incident related 
in these verses ‘ the translation of Elijah.’ The real 
culminating point of the story has to be gathered 
from what follows. 

One of the main tasks of future scholarship will 
be to bring together parallels to stories such as this 
both from the Old Testament itself and from the 
literature of other peoples. That the collecting of 
such parallels has been suspended during recent 
years is greatly to be regretted. When we ask 
whether there are similar stories of ‘ translations ’ 
outside of Israel, we find that they are quite 
numerous. Apart from the translation of the 
Biblical Enoch, there is that of Xisuthros, the hero 
of the Babylonian deluge, of the Greek Herakles, 
and of the Roman Romulus; and of Moses it is 
said, with a diminution of the mythological element, 
that Jahveh Himself buried him and no man 
knows his grave. Of course it was only of very 
outstanding men that such stories were told ; and 
the transference of such a conception to Elijah is an 
unconscious tribute to that great man. After he 
had gone hence, the conviction prevailed among his 
people that he had been far too great a man to leave 
this life in the ordinary way and go down to Sheol 
like other men. That he was taken up ‘by a 
whirlwind’ shows the prevailing conceptions 
regarding the deity who thus took him. God 
moves in a whirlwind over the land. When the 
wind roars and shakes the trees, ancient Israel 
realizes that God is near. And it was to take a 
place in this ‘warlike host’ that accompanied Jahveh 
through the air, that Elijah was taken away from 
this world. All his life he had been a messenger 
of storm, a fiery champion of his God. 

And now to the narrative itself. From Gilgal, 
north of Bethel, which the narrator regards as 
having been his home at the time, Elijah sets forth 
on his last journey. He is accompanied by Elisha, 
his servant and pupil. Ancient Israel looked upon 
it as a matter of course that a ‘man of God’ should 


have such a disciple to render him personal service, 
or, in the Hebrew phrase, ‘to pour water upon his 
hands ’—one who would do his errands, enjoy his 
intimate fellowship, and ultimately take his place. 
Moses had Joshua, and afterwards Elisha himself had 
Gehazi. In times still more primitive the magician 
had his pupil, and in after days the university 
professor had his famulus, as a Faust had his Wagner. 
‘And Elijah said unto Elisha, Tarry here, I pray 
thee, for Jahveh hath sent me (only) as far as Bethel. 
And Elisha said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So they went 
down to Bethel. And the sons of the prophets 
that were at Bethel came forth to Elisha, and said 
unto him, Knowest thou that the Lord will take 
away thy master from thy head to-day ? And he 
said, I also know it: hold ye your peace.’ How 
easily we read these words! How little they seem 
to contain! And modern scientific commentators 
contribute little to their exposition, apparently 
unaware of their profound and wide significance. 
We have still to learn that the Hebrew style of 
narrative is not so simple as it seems to a superficial 
glance. All primitive story-telling—including that 
of Israel—fixes the reader’s attention mainly on 
what is perceptible to the senses, on what can be 
seen and heard. In that ancient civilization the 
inner life was not yet sufficiently disclosed to be 
expressly treated and described in detail. On the 
other hand, that inner life was there and—in Israel 
how richly—developed. But it finds only indirect 
expression : it is hidden behind actions and words. 
Therefore the expositor’s real task is to read between 
the lines and bring out the spiritual conditions and 
experiences thus shown through word and deed. — 
In the present case Elijah, Elisha, and the sons of 
the prophets are all revealed in and through what 
they say. Elijah is unwilling to have his disciple 
with him. The reason is not given, but we are 
meant to guess it. It is not fitting that the ordiary 
man should be a witness of the Divine secret that is 
about to be revealed. Besides, Elijah is anxious 
to spare his young friend. Jahveh is terrible, and 
how easily can His nearness prove destructive to one 
who rashly and unbidden intrudes on His revela- 
tion. At this stage Elijah cannot give Elisha the 
real reason for his request to be left alone: the 
slightest hint of it would reveal the secret pre- 
maturely. A pretext must suffice meantime, and 
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so he says, ‘ Jahveh has sent me (only) as far as 
Bethel.’ The explanation has an air of probability. 
God sends His prophet on errands, both near and 
far, and for such a short distance, ‘ (only) as far as 
Bethel,’ he needs no escort. The explanation is, 
of course, true as far as it goes; but it is not the 
whole truth. The high ideal of absolute and 
complete veracity had not yet dawned on the hearts 
of these men. Elisha declares that he will not leave 
his master. His forcible manner of speech indicates 
that he is labouring under great excitement. He 
too is a prophet, and has more than human know- 
ledge. He too knows what is imminent, but he 
declares earnestly that after having accompanied 
his master for many a long year on all his errands, 
he will not now abandon him in his last hour on 
earth, but will go with him into the dread meeting 
with the Divine. Elijah’s answer is not recorded 
by the narrator, who avoids every superfluous 
word. One of the most difficult tasks of the ex- 
positor is to supply what is lacking in the ancient 
record. Here we are to gather that he silently nods 
his reluctant permission. 

In order to exhibit the heroism of Elisha’s resolve 
to abide by his master, the narrator now introduces 
other persons as a foil. These are the sons of the 
prophets, members of the prophetic guilds who, as is 
implied, were at that time to be found in every 
city in Israel, and who in communal life cultivated 
the spirit of ecstasy. It is also implied here that the 
great prophet was the acknowledged head of these 
guilds. A somewhat different picture is presented 
by the accounts that deal expressly with Elijah 
himself. These show Elijah as appearing every- 
where by himself, whereas Elisha certainly seems 
to have been closely associated with these sons of the 
prophets. They too are credited with supernatural 
knowledge. They have somehow come to know 
that their master was to be in their city that day, 
and, in accordance with Eastern custom, they have 
come forth to give him a respectful reception. 
They have also learned of Elijah’s imminent 
departure. Some ominous rumour, some dread 
whisper has preceded the two wayfarers, and has 
passed from lip to lip, and the sons of the prophets 
are filled with amazement when they realize that 
Elisha is determined to follow his master even on 
this journey. ‘ Knowest thou not that Jahveh 
will take thy master from thy head to-day ?’ they 
ask in awe. Elisha replies, ‘I know it: hold ye 
your peace.’ Inferior minds are glib of speech ; 
greater minds do not attempt to utter the ineffable. 
The whole scene is bathed in the dread mystery of 
the future and constitutes a genuine prophetic 
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scene. The narrator has himself felt the grandeur 
of the whole situation and, to help his readers to 
appreciate it to the full, has repeated it three times. 
Later narrative art gives prominence to significant 
points by particularizing them ; ancient art achieves 
the same purpose by repetition. Similar repetitions 
of entire incidents frequently occur in folklorist 
narratives. Thus, when Bethel is reached, Elijah 
again orders his disciple to leave him, and again 
Elisha declares his determination to remain. Again, 
this time from Jericho, sons of the prophets greet 
the two, and again Elisha bids them be silent. In 
Jericho the scene at Bethel is repeated. This time 
Elijah says, ‘ Jahveh has sent me (only) as far as 
the Jordan.’ Even this is not yet the whole truth— 
but once more Elisha demonstrates his loyalty. 
Thrice has the temptation been presented and thrice 
he has conquered. 

They now went forward to the Jordan—not a 
long way from Jericho. Fifty sons of the prophets 
belonging to Jericho—there must thus have been a 
large prophetic settlement in that city—went with 
them part of the way, but stopped some distance 
from the river. Evidently these men also would 
have liked to be near Elijah in that fateful hour, 
but they had not the courage that endures to the end. 

Here the skilful narrator has again set forth 
Elisha’s perfect loyalty against the background of 
lesser men. That he uses the same persons for this 
purpose only shows his wise restraint, and, as we 
shall see immediately, he has reserved these fifty 
men for another purpose. These incidents display 
the fine qualities of Hebrew narrative art: the 
details are worked out in view of the whole situation, 
and it is borne in upon us that these writers had 
attained a very high degree of skill. 

At the Jordan Elijah performs a notable miracle. 
He strikes the water with his cloak ; the water is 
divided, and the two men pass over the river dry- 
shod. This is a frequent motif in folklore of all ages. 
A similar marvel is done by Moses at the Red Sea, 
and again—in imitation of that—by Joshua at the 
Jordan. It is repeated here by Elijah, because it 
was felt that no higher honour could be paid to 
that great man than to ascribe to him such marvels 
as were credited to the mighty men of Israel’s early 
days. But Elijah works this miracle with his cloak. 
This was an animal skin, the only garment that the 
prophet wore. Prophets of his type—this is con- 
firmed from other sources—had nothing in common 
with the new fashions of that day in respect of 
‘soft clothing.’ They retained the customs of the 
olden time, when Israel dwelt in the desert, and 
even in his dress Elijah clung to the old ways. 
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Miracle workers always had some instrument. with 
which they performed their marvels. Moses had his 
rod. Elijah here uses the mantle which he had once 
thrown over Elisha, thus constraining that young 
man to follow him. The underlying conception was 
that the garment had become charged with Divine 
power by its constant contact with the person of the 
man of God. The same idea shines through the 
gospel story of ‘the woman with the issue of blood ’ 
(Mk 55f.). At this stage of the narrative the full 
meaning of the miracle is not apparent, but, as we 
shall see, the narrator is here also pursuing a well- 
considered purpose. 

Elisha has thus accompanied the prophet to the 
last stage, and his fidelity now receives its reward. 
Deeply touched by such loyalty, Elijah offers to 
fulfil a wish of his disciple. ‘Ask what I shall do 
for thee, before I be taken from thee.’ Now at 
last Elijah himself speaks plainly of what is to 
happen—further concealment would be meaningless. 
As a reward for his fidelity he offers at this final 
moment to ‘do something for him,’ z.e. he will 
bequeath him a miracle. This means that the 
great prophet possesses Divine power and can do 
much for others. The same conception recurs 
frequently in the stories about Elisha himself. But 
as Elijah cannot know Elisha’s special desire, he 
invites him to express a wish—another motif 
familiar to students of folklore. What will Elisha 
now wish for? How will he utilize this unique 
opportunity ?. Will he ask for a son, or for some 
material possession? Nay! His heart’s desire 
transcends that. He asks for no specific marvel, 
however great ; he desires the Divine power itself. 
Not all of it—that would be too much—but two- 
thirds of it. ‘I pray thee, let two-thirds of thy 
spirit be upon me.’ In ancient Israel the ‘ spirit ’ 
was not conceived as an indivisible personal being, 
but rather as a Divine power that could work mar- 
vels. Such a ‘ spirit ’ could be divided into various 
‘spirits, and Elijah had his own, ‘the spirit of 
Elijah.’ But two-thirds was the portion of the first- 
born in the inheritance of his father (Dt 2117). 
Even that was a great demand, and Elijah answers, 
‘ Thou hast asked a great deal.’ The implication is 
that Elisha is a venturesome man and ambitious 
in his desires. But it is not in any man’s power, 
not even in Elijah’s, to grant such a wish. God 
alone can impart the spirit and He pours it out as 
seemeth to Him good—another thought that goes 
deep. But Elijah can give his disciple a ‘ sign,’ and 
ancient Israel, in its naive objective way of thinking, 
attached great importance to such ‘signs,’ as 
manifestations of what was spiritual. ‘If thou see 
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me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so.’ Only he who 
has received the spirit can see into the Divine: 
to the ordinary eye, that world remains closed. 

And now the narrator has reached the ‘ transla- 
tion’ itself. By skilful preparation he has placed 
it, as it were, on a lofty pedestal. The two men go 
forward talking, when suddenly a Divine pheno- 
menon occurs. Thus suddenly and arrestingly the 
Divine always manifests itself in the world. Even 
when the fact of its coming is known, men can 
never calculate the moment of its coming. This 
phenomenon was ‘a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire.’ We hear of similar phenomena in other 
passages of the Old Testament, and the reference is 
always to chariots of war. Jahveh is a warrior 
God who fights his battles in the air with fiery 
hosts. These figures probably represent a com- 
bination of conceptions—fiery spirits like those 
mentioned in Thousand and One Nights, mythological 
conceptions of the darting thunderbolts or volcanic 
flames, as well as of the constellations which ride 
in chariots across the sky fighting Jahveh’s battles. 
The important idea for us here is that it is to this 
host that Elijah is now translated. That belligerent 
prophet, who fought so heroically for his deity on 
earth, is now called, when his earthly warfare is 
over, to fight God’s battles from the sky. In spite 
of the mythological dress in which it is clothed, 
it is a wonderful tribute to the man. Just as some 
modern nations still love to ‘ deify ’ their favourite 
heroes, so Israel translated their Elijah to a place 
among the fighting spirits. When this heavenly 
portent appeared, it ‘ parted the two men asunder,’ 
1.¢. Elisha, overwhelmed by the storm, was hurled to 
one side, ‘and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven ’—a sample of the simple but profoundly 
impressive words of which the Old Testament is so 
full. That this scene is located in the district on 
the other side of the river Jordan is readily under- 
stood as another indication that Israel ranked him 
with Moses. He too had disappeared from men’s 
sight in the land that lay ‘ beyond Jordan.’ 

‘And Elisha saw it” No cloud obscured the 
manifestation of the Divine! No frenzy of fear 
had blinded his sight ! He was counted worthy to 
see the Divine with open eyes. And so Elijah’s 
sign to him was fulfilled ; he received a portion of 
the prophet’s spirit. But his first emotion was not 
that of joyous pride, nor that of human awe in 
presence of the Divine power ; he was filled with 
indescribable pain at the loss of his master. ‘My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!’ For Elisha it meant the loss of 
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a father, for Israel the loss of its great wall of defence. 
This conception of Elijah as the champion of Israel 
is not in keeping with the rest of the tradition 
regarding him. Elijah did not come prominently 
forward to help Israel in its battles. All his life 
he was in opposition to his nation. It was otherwise 
with Elisha. In the struggles with Syria, and 
especially under the dynasty of Jehu, he was a 
tower of strength to the nation, and to him was 
justly given the title, ‘ the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof !’ (2 K 134). Later days, there- 
fore, have painted the picture of Elijah with colours 
borrowed from Elisha’s career. 

‘Then,’ when Elisha looked up again, ‘he saw 
Elijah no more.’ The Divine world was opened 
but for a moment and straightway the door was 
closed again. This is another touch of that chaste 
and truly religious restraint in presence of the 
mystery of the Divine. 

Then Elisha ‘took hold of his own clothes and 
rent them in two pieces.’ This rending of the 
loosely woven garments was in Israel the immediate 
‘consequence of extreme excitation, especially of 
fear and pain. There he now stood naked. But 
“he took up the mantle of Elijah that fell from 
him ’—no earthly thing can enter into heaven. 
This is a beautiful combination of two different 
motifs. The successor falls heir to the robe of his 
predecessor—an accepted custom in antiquity. 
But this garment was a.wonder-working mantle. 
How many marvels had the great prophet wrought 
by its means! And, with a truly graphic touch, 
it is now shown that Elisha has actually inherited 
his master’s ‘ spirit.’ He proceeds at once to put 
this to the proof. He advances to the river and 
exclaims from the depths of his soul, ‘ Where is 
Jahveh ? the God of Elijah, where is he ?’? i.e, 
Jahveh, who did marvels by Elijah, turn now to 
me. With these words he smites the waters exactly 
as his master had done. It isa moment of breathless 
suspense, the culmination of the whole story. 
The miracle is repeated. ‘ The waters were divided 
hither and thither. And Elisha went over.’ Elijah’s 
power has passed to him. This part of the narrative 
is a clear proof that a marvel could be transferred 
by tradition from one man of God to another. 
Elisha has done what his master did—he takes 
rank on the same heights as he. We can also see 
now why this act was narrated of Elijah at the 
first crossing of the river. It was done, in order to 
be able to show, at the close, that Elijah’s successor 
was able to accomplish the same marvel. 

1'V.14 as far as ‘and smote the waters’ is an unim- 
portant addition. Cf. R.V. 
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The narrator now returns to the fifty sons of the 
prophets belonging to Jericho, and we can now see 
why they have been brought into the story. They 
see Elisha’s marvel from afar, as they had done the 
other, and they exclaim, ‘The spirit of Elijah doth 
rest on Elisha.’ In these words they reveal the 
main purpose of the whole narrative. Ancient 
story-tellers themselves offer no comment on their 
own narratives ; they prefer the comment to come 
from the lips of one or other of their dramatis 
persone. Then these sons of the prophets come to 
meet Elisha, and ‘bow themselves to the ground 
before him,’ as before their new master. Elijah 
has passed away, but Elisha is his accredited 
successor, the head of the prophetic order. 

This is the end of the story as planned by the 
narrator. It would completely destroy its symmetry 
to add to it the incidents that immediately follow it 
in the Book of Kings. 

There is, however, a supplement which has been 
added by a later hand. The sons of the prophets 
say to Elisha, ‘There be with (or among) thy 
servants fifty strong men ; let them go and seek thy 
master. Perhaps the spirit of Jahveh hath taken 
him and cast him upon some mountain or into some 
ravine.’ This addendum is interesting as affording 
us a glance into the nature of prophetic ecstasy. 
When the spirit comes upon a prophet, he is some- 
times rapt away and courses in wild flight over hill 
and dale. He may even occasionally be hurt. The 
sons of the prophets therefore suggest that Elijah 
may be lying somewhere on the hills, exhausted or 
even dead. Elisha knows better, and says, ‘ Do not 
send,’ but when they continue to urge their request, 
he reluctantly consents. The men go forth and 
search for three days, but they do not find the 
vanished prophet. When they return, Elisha says, 
“Did I not tell you not to go?’ He knew that 
Ehjah would no longer be found on earth. 

That this is a later addition to the narrative with 
which we have been occupied is clear from the fact 
that in the original story the sons of the prophets 
knew from the beginning that Elijah was to be taken 
away. In this supplement they are unaware of it. 
There is another slight discrepancy. In the main 
story there are fifty of these sons of the prophets. 
In the supplement we read of fifty strong ones 
amongst them. That is to say, the writer of this 
supplement had not thoroughly read and remembered 
the original. The purpose of the addendum was to 
furnish proof that Elijah had not merely died, but 
that he had actually been ‘taken away.’ Such 
supplements to ancient tradition were attempts, 
on the part of men who found it difficult to believe 
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the narratives, to persuade themselves and others 
that the events recorded were really true. Judged 
from the artistic standpoint, the addition is open 
to the criticism that it again diverts the attention 
of the reader from Elisha, who is the chief figure, 
to Elijah, about whom everything needful has 
already been told. 

The purpose of the original story was to show 
how Elisha became Elijah’s successor. The hero 
of it is Elisha, not Elijah. The author compares 
him with the greater man and shows that he was 
worthy to be ranked side by side with him. That 
was the considered verdict of men who had a far 
more vivid impression of the two than any of us 
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can have to-day, and is therefore of great value to 
us for our own conception of the history of the 
time. In order to set forth his conception of Elisha, 
the narrator has utilized an older tradition of 
Elijah’s ascension. Of course in that narrative 
Elijah was the centre of interest, but our author 
has ventured so to adapt the story that his own hero, 
Elisha, plays the chief part. He has succeeded 
beyond measure and has given us one of the 
most perfect narratives that we possess. Without 
detracting from the greatness of Elijah he has made 
Elisha the central figure of his narrative. It made 
a splendid opening to his collection of tales about 
Elisha, the successor of Elijah. 


THe Mind of CBrist on Moral Problems of Tozday. 


Socialism. 


By Herpert G. Woop, SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘ Jesus was the greatest Socialist that ever lived’ 
is a sentiment frequently heard in Adult School 
circles and in Labour Churches. It has behind it 
the sound conviction of the skilled artisans that 
the Carpenter of Nazareth belongs to them, that He 
must care about social injustice and endorse their 
claims for fuller, freer life, and that His quarrel 
with Pharisaism means at least the condemnation 
of all social snobbery. When an attempt is made 
to go further and to claim the patronage of Christ 
for Socialism in some more clearly defined sense, 
questions arise which are not easily answered, and 
doubts emerge which are not easily stilled. Such 
doubts do not indeed trouble the out-and-out 
Marxist. He is convinced that Christianity must 
have begun as a revolutionary communist movement 
of an economically oppressed class, and then 
have .been captured, deflated, and transformed by 
the more respectable adherents, who so watered 
down and glossed over the New Testament that 
they turned the noblest manifesto of Socialism 
into the meanest defence of private property. 
That primitive Christianity slowed down and lost 
something of its first fine careless rapture is as true 
as it was inevitable. But the evidence of a com- 
plete moral volte-face on social and economic 
issues in the early Church is still to seek. 

It is natural that social reformers should wish 
to secure Christ as their ally. He must, we think, 


have seen social wrongs exactly as we see them, 
and have perceived the truth of just that analysis 
of the situation which appeals to us. If we accept 
the Marxist theory of the exploitation of labour, 
we are readily convinced that Jesus must have 
accepted it also, and it is not difficult to read it 
into the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Does not 
the story mean that Jesus saw how impossible it 
is to have great riches at one end of the social scale 
without dire poverty at the other? The want of 
Lazarus is the foundation of the wealth of Dives, 
and the callousness of Dives is the more heimous 
because his wealth was the outcome of social in- 
justice. Dives goes to hell just because he is rich, 
and Lazarus is recompensed in heayen for his sheer 
poverty. It is not a far cry from such an inter- 
pretation to the view that in principle our Lord 
must have been committed to the abolition of 
private property in capital, or to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
theory of economic equality as the essence of the 
social commonwealth. Yet we have to admit that 
Jesus was not face to face with our modern problem, 
and before we can hope to reach the mind of Christ 
for to-day, we must try to understand the historical 
problem of the relation of Jesus to the social and 
economic situation of His own people. ; 

The starting-point for such a study may well be 
found in a passage from St. Luke’s Gospel (12184), 
An individual with a grievance asked Jesus to 
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secure redress for him, and met with a curt refusal. 
_ He said to Jesus, ‘ Teacher, tell my brother to share 
the inheritance with me.’ In reply Jesus said, 
‘Fellow, who has appointed me as a judge or 
arbitrator over you?’ Then Jesus turned to the 
crowd and bade them beware of covetousness. 
He added the parable of the man whose wealth 
increased, and whose one idea was to add to his 
accommodation and build larger storehouses. To 
this incident the nervous bourgeois constantly 
appeals as proof positive that Jesus had no sym- 
pathy with Socialist proposals for a redistribution 
of wealth. But this rests on the assumption that 
the man who appealed was one of the have-nots 
with no legal claim to his share in the inheritance. 
The assumption is without justification. The 
appellant was more probably a defender of the 
rights of private property, and may well have be- 
longed to the Ratepayers’ Defence Association or 
its equivalent in the days of Jesus. The parable 
would have a more immediate application to the 
occasion which evoked it, if the good man were 
already comfortably off and seeking to increase 
his wealth by standing on his legal right of in- 
- heritance. On the other hand, it does not follow 
that Jesus objected to all legally secured rights of 
property, or was indifferent to economic justice, 
because He declined to do what the man asked. 
Jesus does not say that there ought not to be any 
judge or divider ; He does not say that His followers 
could never be concerned with administering the 
law of inheritance. He only denies that this is any 
part of His own function. There are duly appointed 
judges. Let the disgruntled suitor appeal to them. 
Why should he drag Jesus into the business ? 

It may be noted in passing that this saying of 
Jesus does seem to throw a significant light on 
His conception of His mission. One form of the 
Messianic hope depicted the national deliverer as 
a prophet like unto Moses. The functions of judge 
and arbitrator were assumed by Moses, and surely 
the Messiah, when He comes, ought to do what Moses 
did. But Jesus does not conceive His réle after 
this fashion. Certainly the maintenance of law 
and order, or the settlement of conflicting human 
claims to material goods, is no essential part of His 
own work. As has been already suggested, this 
does not mean that Christians can have no duties 
or responsibilities in these issues, but it does perhaps 
imply that the Church, as such, is not called upon to 
act as judge or divider. 

More definitely the passage indicates that Jesus 
thought men overvalued material wealth. His 
teaching is applied directly to the rich, though it is 
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also meant for all. To Jesus, riches;apparently 
were a source of moral danger to their possessors. 
They tend to put barriers between man and God, 
between man and man. The rich are inclined to 
distrust God because they are consumed with 
anxiety and the cares of this world. Their own 
higher interests they forget in the pursuit of wealth. 
Towards their poorer fellows they become, if not 
insolent, then unsympathetic. It is hard for those 
who trust in riches to enter the kingdom. Yet in 
all the references to wealth and to rich men in the 
Gospels, Jesus says very little about social in- 
justice in the amassing of wealth. Of the danger 
of great possessions He has much to say ; of wrong- 
ful acquisition, comparatively little. Even the 
Cleansing of the Temple court seems to have been 
the assertion of the spiritual privileges of the 
Gentiles in the house of prayer rather than a 
protest against dishonest trade. Compared with 
the earlier prophets, Jesus is almost silent about 
economic and social wrongs. The clearest echo 
of Old Testament teaching will be found in the letter 
of James rather than in the Gospels. Yet we must 
not exaggerate this difference in emphasis. The 
burdens which the lawyers and the Pharisees bind 
upon the people are in part financial, and among 
sins attributed to the same leaders and denounced 
by Jesus are sins of rapacity—the devouring of 
widows’ houses and the like. Among the weightier 
things of the Law which the pedantic so easily 
overlook is justice, and here Jesus reaffirms the 
message of Micah. Moreover, the coming of Jesus 
was felt to be an exaltation of the humble and meek, 
and a rebuke to the rich and mighty, while Jesus. 
in the Synagogue at Nazareth declared Himself 
to be entrusted with the deliverance of the captive 
and the freeing of the oppressed. 

Manifestly, Jesus claimed to fulfil and complete 
the social gospel of the great prophets, and yet for 
the content of that gospel we must have recourse 
to the books of the prophets rather than to the 
sayings of Jesus. The latter contain but little 
denunciation of social wrongs—a curious feature 
of the tradition if the Marxist theory of the origins 
of Christianity had any relation to facts. Even 
more surprising is the objective way in which Jesus 
refers in His parables to economic conditions and 
practices which He cannot have approved. We 
can picture the social and economic background 
to the life of Jesus the more accurately because 
He so often described aspects of it without de- 
nunciation. Readers are even a little scandalized 
that Jesus should have drawn lessons from the 
conduct of indolent judges and fraudulent stewards, 
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He appears to have reserved denunciation for pride, 
unreality, and obscurantism in religion. He neither 
declaimed against the tyranny of Rome nor emu- 
lated the prophets in inveighing against the rich, 
though His quarrel with the rich was deeper even 
than theirs. If, then, Jesus came to take away 
oppression, it would seem that His method and 
spirit were not exactly identical even with the 
spirit and method of His forerunners. 

Perhaps the warning against covetousness 
suggests a line of approach to the problems of 
economic injustice. In effect, Jesus advises the 
claimant to a share in the inheritance to begin 
further back. If he and his brother could get rid 
of covetousness, they would easily obtain justice. 
Self-examination and self-discipline would be the 
stepping-stones of social progress. Negatively, 
to consider the beam in one’s own eye would be 
Christ’s way of advance. Positively, to love one’s 
neighbour as one’s self, to consider the other man’s 
interests, is the true road to the city of God. An 
employers’ association that cared more for the 
public service and the welfare of employees than 
for actual profits, and a trade union that put 
true efficiency before the maintenance even of the 
workers’ standard of living, would come near to 
fulfilling the law of Christ. In the triad, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, I think Jesus would put 
the emphasis on the last. To try to secure brother- 
hood by enforcing economic equality is like seeking 
first other things and hoping that the kingdom 
of heaven will be added. 

One further and even more fundamental point 
may be mentioned as distinctive of the spirit and 
method of Jesus. The spirit that James Nayler 
felt, the spirit ‘that delights to do no evil, nor to 
revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all 
things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end,’ is 
surely the spirit of Christ Himself. If Jesus con- 
demned the tyranny of Rome, and all other forms 
of social wrong, He proposed ‘to take His own 
kingdom with entreaty and not with contention, 
and to keep it by lowliness of mind.’ Behind this 
apparent quiescence in the face of oppression lies 
the mystery of the Cross itself, to which Crashaw’s 
lines apply : 


Love’s passives are his activ’st part ; 
The wounded is the wounding heart. 


We may now try to relate these impressions of 
the attitude of Jesus to our modern social problems, 
and to the proposals that are grouped under the 
name of Socialism. We are all Socialists now, in 
the vague sense that most men realize more or less 
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vividly the new possibilities of State action under 
modern conditions. .The  State’s contribution to 
the good life isno longer the negative one of defence 
against aggression from without or disturbance 
from within. In education, in particular, and in 
health-services, the State promotes social welfare 
more positively than radical thinkers of the old 
laissez-faire order would ever have thought desirable 
or even possible. It becomes necessary for the 
State to work with private enterprise in industry, 
if not to control or supplant it. In so far as this 
development does actually tend to mitigate or 
eliminate degrading poverty, the Christian cannot 
but rejoice in it. But much yet remains to be 
done, and what is to be the Christian judgment on 
more far-reaching proposals ? 

On these issues the Christian thinker must hesitate 
to claim to have a word of the Lord, and must be 
prepared humbly to offer his honest judgment. 
With much of the Socialist criticism of our existing 
social order I find myself in agreement. Love of 
wealth and the motive of private gain are still so 
emphasized that society may justly be described 
as acquisitive, and this acquisitiveness diagnosed 
as moral sickness. The unimaginative, trivial, 
and conventional way in which so many spend their 
incomes 1s a most ominous feature of the present 
situation. The persistence of social snobbery is 
also disquieting. A society which is marked by 
acquisitiveness, wasteful luxury, and snobbery 
is clearly not in accord with the mind of Christ. 
Happily this is not the whole truth about modern 
society, but it is sufficiently true to compel a 
Christian to endorse and re-echo many of the 
Socialist criticisms. 

In so far as Socialism implies a belief in a co- 
operative commonwealth, it appears to me to have 
claims on the allegiance of the Christian. Christ 
said to His disciples: ‘I have not called you ser- 
vants, for a servant knoweth not what his master 
doeth, but I have called you friends.’ This saying 
in itself suggests the type of co-operation in in- 
dustry which can alone yield moral satisfaction 
to the Christian. Whether it involves the transfer- 
ence to industry of forms of democratic organiza- 
tion now in political use is more than doubtful. 
The Christian is not committed to any particular 
programme for realizing democracy in industry, 
but he cannot be content with an industrial system 
so lacking in the essentials of mutual understanding 
and of conscious co-operation for common ends 
as our present system appears to be. 

To get rid of snobbery, to undermine the anta- 
gonism and want of confidence that now exist 
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between classes, is it necessary and desirable to 
adopt Socialism in one or other of its familiar 
formulations—the public ownership of the means of 
production, the abolition of the private ownership 
of capital, or Mr. Shaw’s approximately equal 
distribution of the national income? These 
solutions are attractive in that they are radical, 
and the evils to be attacked are deep-seated and 
call for radical solutions. Such proposals may, 
however, be open to the suspicion that they re- 
present just that kind of action which Jesus seems 
to have deprecated in the Parable of the Tares. 
Yet Christians who accept whole-heartedly the 
policy of prohibition for dealing with the drink 
evil should think twice before they reject these 
Socialist measures. If the private ownership of 
capital does really involve serious social evils, and 
brings with it subtle personal temptations, then 
there may be as strong a case for removing this 
source of temptation and moral degradation as for 
prohibiting the drink-traffic. I am not myself 
convinced that the parallel is exact, but it seems 
sufficiently close to deserve consideration from all 
who believe that prohibition is the Christian way of 
securing temperance. But so far as my present 
Insight goes, I think the Christian should advocate 
the extension of public ownership of the means of 
production wherever that extension can be shown 
to be in the public interest. I cannot see that 
Christianity in principle commits any one to the 
abolition of private property in capital, and my 
impression is that Socialists generally hinder the 
coming of the co-operative commonwealth by 
proclaiming as essential a formula the wisdom of 
which is dubious both in economics and in morals. 

With regard to Mr. Shaw’s proposals, I am much 
clearer that the existing mequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth is wrong, and implies a lack of 
brotherhood, than that approximate economic 
equality is the ideal to aim at. The primitive 
communism of the Jerusalem Church was not a 
success, and does not seem to have had the authority 
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of Jesus behind it. This does not mean that 
Christians should never attempt communist experi- 
ments in future, but once again they are not com- 
mitted to communism in principle, and the more 
immediate duty of the Christian citizen is to raise 
wages, and to utilize the tax-system to diminish 
economic inequality, especially in so far as such 
inequality can be shown to rest on injustice. Of 
the relation of Marxist Communism to Christianity 
it is hardly necessary to write. A Christian may 
well follow with interest, and even sympathy, many 
of the social experiments which the Bolsheviks 
are conducting in Russia, but their philosophy will 
certainly seem to be as false as their methods of 
violence are wrong. It is not, however, the main 
duty of a Christian man to sit in judgment on 
Bolsheviks in Russia, but to show that we in 
England have enough Christianity and scientific 
knowledge to realize more fully a finer social ideal 
than Communism. 

It may be with confidence affirmed that Chris- 
tianity is less concerned with defining the ideal form 
of society than with the spirit in which we seek to 
promote it. In the ideal Christian society, the 
strong will bear the burdens of the weak without, 
however, sapping their manhood by relieving them 
of all their responsibilities. What we call social 
problems resolve themselves at long last into 
personal relations, in which we can only discharge 
our duties to our neighbours, if we set the right 
valuation on human personality. The Christian 
must always be coming back to this fundamental 
truth, and it should make him as intolerant in the 
face of evils as cautious in dealing with short-cuts 
which promise to do everything for the people but 
nothing by the people. The surest guide to the 
mind of Christ in all these matters may be the well- 
known sentence with which John Woolman con- 
cluded his word of remembrance to the rich: ‘ To 
labour for a perfect redemption from this spirit 
of oppression is the great business of the whole 
family of Christ in this world.’ 


Entre lous. 


Some Notes on Death and 
Immortality in Literature. 

In some months’ desultory reading we have felt it 
to be worth while to note down observations and 
comments about Death and Immortality, a subject 


of such passionate, universal interest that the utter- 
ances of all sorts and conditions of men and women 
concerning it have value; and sayings in books 
half-forgotten may be well worth pondering afresh. 
( Souls can’t be lost any more than heat or energy.’) 
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Newspapers, to begin with, very often contain 
interesting comments upon dying. One of the 
Sunday journals told us that shortly before Herr 
Stresemann died he had quoted a remark made by 
Bliicher, brave and calm : ‘I know it is late in the 
evening, but I do not fear the night.’ 

That steadfast sentence instantly brings up the 
vision of Lord Morley full thirty years before he 
died, just crossing Piccadilly Circus with his wife 
and T. P. O’Connor, after one of his very successful 
political meetings. T. P.,in an Irish reaction, spoke 
of Death among the incongruous crowds and lights, 
and Morley instantly replied, ‘ Well, I am ready !’ 

This readiness to go is often experienced, it 
seems, just before death. That poor Russian, 
Makarov, ex-Minister of the Interior, in prison a 
few hours before his execution, said earnestly to 
a lady also in prison: ‘ Continue to cherish beauty 
in all its forms. Even when life is hideous we 
must not let its hideousness swamp us. Whatever 
ordeal there may be in store for us, there is one 
thing that is unattainable to our inquisitors, they 
cannot touch the soul, it soars high above their 
petty hatred, and I firmly believe it will live in 
the Great Beyond.’ 

Among the most confident pronouncements 
uttered immediately before death is this, by the 
late Dr. Meyer ; a letter so remarkable that it can 
surely never be forgotten by the Christian Church. 
Dr. Hubert Simpson read it aloud in Westminster 
Congregational Church just after the old saint 
passed. ‘ Dear , 1 have just heard to my 
surprise that I have only a few days to live. It 
may be that before this reaches you I shall have 
entered the Palace. Don’t trouble to write. We 
shall meet in the Morning.—With much love, Yours 
affectionately.’ Could there be anything more 
serene than this ? 

Ah, this reading of a year, what a harvest it 
yields on the subject, and how the biographies 
speak! One can picture a certain Baroness 
Rothschild feeling the approach of death and able 
to perform all the ritual ablutions according to 
Jewish law, her thin lips firm. Switched over to 
Vanamee, the life of a merry and brisk young 
American parson, which his wife has written with 
great delicacy of understanding, we see him lying 
on his deathbed behind the French lines, finished 
by wounds; scribbling painfully to his wife the 
last letter she lets us see, perchance the very last 
he wrote, before his strength failed. 

‘There is apparently a very fair chance that 
there won’t be anything of me to come back to 
you—except perhaps in spirit—thus to walk 
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through life together, even as we have these last 
wonderful years. Somehow I am very happy 
about everything ;~sorry as the dickens for my 
little girl if she, as almost always in the past, again 
draws the harder burdens of the two. God bless 
and keep you my Molly, my wife.’ Of course the 
war books are full of the nearness of death : notably 
Grischa and Remarque. 

From the biography of Vanamee one sees how, 
at home, this young pastor seemed to take the very 
best line to comfort his flock who were ill, and had 
to face the worst. 

‘People wanted him with them when they were 
dying, he was so cheerful and casual, so tender and 
strong, as if he was seeing them off on the simplest 
adventure. “‘ Well, Joe,” he would say, “ you'll 
know all about it before the rest of us.” To his 
own mother-in-law, full of pain and terror: “ It 
looks, Parker, as if I were not going to get better.” 
“Well, there are lots of good people over there,” 
he rejoined, and she glowed.’ 

The next note comes from The Fight for Everest, 
and this is an adequate epitaph for Irvine and 
Mallory : 

‘ Yesterday with all the vigour and will of perfect 
manhood they were playing a great game, their 
life’s desire. To-day it was over, and they had 
gone, without their ever knowing the beginnings 
of decay. Could any men desire a better end ?’ 

Walter Raleigh, the beloved Professor, writes 
of the death of a dear one: ‘I think perhaps it’s 
all right. It’s rather luxurious to ask for more 
value in a life than there was in Arthur’s.’ 

And another author (A. C. Benson) writes freely 
in his Journal: ‘I dread the idea of death very 
much . . . yet I don’t believe it is very dreadful. 
. . . You know the wonderful letters written by 
Sterling on his death-bed to Carlyle? I dread 
dying as I should dread being told that I was to 
start to China to live the rest of my life there. 
The unknown is so full of terror.’ 

Gerhardi, the young cynic, has some good things 
on death in The Polyglots. ‘ The thought of death, 
the complete annihilation of my “I,” is as un- 
natural and impossible as eating myself up.and 
leaving no crumbs behind.’ 

‘Darling, do talk of something interesting . . . 
something which it is easier to understand,’ Sylvia 
demurred. 

“You believe in immortality?’ says some one else. 

‘T have not sufficient data not to believe it. It 
is no less a miracle that I should exist in a body 
than that I should exist without one. Your 
limited knowledge stops short this side of death, 
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and you give your verdict in favour of this know- 
ledge. But for me to believe that death is the end 
is like giving a verdict in the absence of innumer- 
able witnesses to the contrary, who have been pre- 
vented from appearing by some flood or fires. . . .’ 

Gerhardi is very tender and dreamy over the 
death at sea of a little girl. They cast her body 
into the deep blue-green waters. ‘Natasha lay 
perfectly still, and her closed lids made her faint 
brows look the more naive, tender, and touching. 
She looked like a wax doll. 

‘ The sky was a pellucid mother-of-pearl . . . as if 
through all the shadows and clouds, the suffering, 
confusion, and doubts, God still smiled. And curling 
up into vistas of space it spoke of what is beyond 
time, beyond loss, and the need of redemption.’ 

Turgenev is quoted then: ‘Can it be that love, 
holy devoted love, is not all potent? Oh no. 
However passionate, sinful, rebellious may be the 
heart that has taken refuge in the grave, the 
flowers which grow upon it gaze tranquilly at us 
with their innocent eyes; not alone of eternal 
repose do they speak to us, of that mighty repose 
of dispassionate nature ; they speak also of eternal 
reconciliation, and of life everlasting.’ 

It is good to re-read some words of Newman in 
the sympathetic Life of the Cardinal by Mr. Lewis 
May. He wrote to a dying nun : 

“God’s Angel will be with you every step you take 
—and I will try and help you . . .as you descend into 
the valley ; but you are to be envied, not lamented 
over, because you are going to your own Lord and 
God, your Light, your Treasure, your Life. Only 
pray for me in your place of places and rest, for 
I at most can be but a little time behind you.’ 

“Do I believe in Eternal Life?’ said Harold 
Begbie, to a friend of the writer. (It was a first 
meeting, but they understood each other at once.) 
“I believe Eternal Life is a gift, ready for all who 
desire it with their whole heart.’ 

CONSTANCE MILES. 

Sheer, Surrey. 


A Message for the New Year. 

O Christ, : 

With Thee we would launch forth to-day 

On the dim and mist-shrouded sea of the future, 

Knowing not what these mists conceal, 

But anxious only that Thy great will may find 
fulfilment through us: 


Be Thou our Pilot, 
We give to Thy hands the rudder ; 
Steer for us always this barque of our lives. 
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We would look to Thy Cross, 

To Thy courage in face of disaster, 

To Thy love for Thy craven friends, unstinting 
unto the end, 

To Thy loyal service of duty, regardless of pain 
and loss, 

To Thy free pouring forth of Thy life for God and 
for man: 


O Christ, 

Make us a little as Thou art, 

Breed in us, Master, a little of this Thy Spirit, 
Rule our lives 

By the hand that was spiked to the Cross. 


Several of the books of the Rev. J. S. Hoyland, 
M.A., have been noticed in this magazine. This 
vers libre is from The Divine Companionship, just 
published by the Student Christian Movement 
(2s. 6d. net). 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. 


“It would be possible to write a learned book 
on Buddhism which should recite the various facts 
with scholarly exactness, yet leave the reader at 
the end wondering how intelligent and spiritual 
men and women of our day could really be Buddhists. 
I have sought to avoid this effect and have tried 
to enable the reader to understand a little how it 
feels to be a Buddhist. To give the feelings of an 
alien religion it is necessary to do more than ex- 
pound its concepts and describe its history. One 
must catch its emotional undertone, enter sym- 
pathetically into its sentiment, feel one’s way into 
its symbols, its cult, its art, and then seek to im- 
part these not merely by scientific exposition but 
in all sorts of indirect ways.’ This is what Dr. 
Pratt, the Professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College, says about his own approach to Buddhism. 
It exactly expresses what C. F. Andrews has done 
for Hinduism and the ideas of Gandhi. The volume 
with the title Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas which Mr. 
Andrews has just published is the first of two. This 
first volume deals with the main ideas of the man 
whose close friend C. F. Andrews has been for over 
fifteen years. 

One of Gandhi’s leading ideas is Swadeshi, which 
he himself defines in this way: ‘ Swadeshi is that 
spirit within us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote.’ So in the matter 
of religion a man should restrict himself to his 
ancestral religion, and where it is defective purge 
it of its defects. In the field of economics it means 
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that he would use only those things that are 
produced by his immediate neighbours. ‘ India 
cannot live for Lancashire, or any other country, 
before she is able to live for herself ; and she can 
live for herself only if she produces everything for 
her own requirements within her own borders.’ 
He is strongly opposed to a marriage outside caste. 
‘Our present existence is a discipline which has to 
be lived within certain rules suited to this special 
stage.’ But he does not believe in the artificial 
multiplication of castes as found in India to-day, 
nor in the evil of untouchability—Gandhi himself, 
after a struggle with his wife, adopted into his own 
family a little untouchable child. 

One of the most interesting chapters is on 
Gandhi’s teaching of Ahimsa or Non-Violence, a 
virtue which involves the positive doing of good, 
quite as much as the negative refusal to do harm. 
The chapter is specially interesting because it 
contains Mr. Andrews’ criticism—he has always 
been a pacifist—of Gandhi’s participation in the 
Boer War and the Great War. Mr. Andrews says 
shortly that while he quotes Gandhi’s argument 
regarding war it does not convince or satisfy him. 
The publishers of this enlightening and valuable 
survey are Messrs. Allen & Unwin, and the price 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Cinder Paths. 


‘A good old friend of mine was fond of praying 
a very curlous prayer. Whenever I heard him 
offer a prayer—and he very often did so at the 
prayer meetings of the church I went to as a boy 
—TI always used to listen for it, and it nearly always 


came. “ Lord,’ he would say, “help us to re-cinder 
our paths.” What did he mean? TI shall have to 
explain. In the little town where he lived the 


sidewalks were usually made of cinders brought 
from the furnaces of the salt factories, for it was a 
salt-making town. Very good hard paths they 
made, too, once they were well trodden down ; 
but they soon got worn and had to be renewed 
from time to time with fresh cinders. That is 
what my old friend was thinking about, and he was 
praying that God would help him to keep all the 
paths of his life, all the ways in which he walked, 
in good condition—paths of righteousness, and 
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truth, and goodness. It was a very good prayer he - 
so often prayed: “ Lord, help us to re-cinder our 
paths.” When the paths of our little town were 
re-cindered, the workmen simply spread the new 
cinders all over the worn surface of the old path- 
way, but they did not use any roller to roll them 
in. They just left them to be trodden in by the 
feet of the passers-by, and it was not at all pleasant 
walking on these loose cinders just after the paths 
had been repaired. I well remember walking with 
my old friend along a newly cindered path and 
saying to him, “ Let’s walk in the road.” “No, 
lad,” he replied in his rich Cheshire brogue, “ let’s 
keep on t’ path! Somebody else’ll have to tread 
em if we don’t.” ; 

‘T have often thought of that, and it has often 
made me ask myself whether I am doing my bit 
in helping to make the rough places smooth upon 
the way of life. Do you ever think of those who 
have done that for us? There are so many paths 
that are smooth for us to-day because of others 
who went before us and who bravely and patiently 
trod the rough places. I think of all the noble 
men and women who suffered persecution and loss 
that they might open up the paths of liberty and 
human rights. I think of Jesus Christ Himself 
dying on the Cross to make the way of righteousness 
and goodness easier for us all. How much we owe 
to those who have done all this for us! How can 
we repay them? By doing our bit to-day to make 
the world we live in a better, kinder, and more 
peaceful place. There are still plenty of rough 
places in the world.’ 


This is quoted from AZ the Gate called Beautiful, 
a volume of children’s addresses by the Rey. O. 
G. Whitfield (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net). 
He offers them as a small contribution to the 


common material of all those who have to speak — 


to boys and girls. The quoted address shows the 
matter. The binding is artistic, and there is a 
charming paper jacket. 
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